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POST-WAR PROSPERITY 
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> Producing 6,000,000 auto- 
mobiles a year will provide 
many a postwar job. 

The metals, rubber, fabrics, 
glass, ceramics, plastics, elec- 
trical parts and other materials 
consumed by such production 
will help to stimulate many 
industries. 

Every car manufacturer will 
produce to the limit at first— 
and for some months after “the 
wraps’ are taken off. All cars 
will be “‘easy to sell.” But after 
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most of the essential replace- 
ments are made — what then? 


Early in the post-war period, 
cars will undoubtedly become 
better looking, more comfort- 
able, easier to handle and drive. 
But the most significant prog- 
ress in motorcar design will 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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Wartime progress by America's petroleum industry has paved the 
way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 






depend—in the future, as in 
the past—upon the development 
of engines that get more work out 
of each gallon of gasoline. 








A big step in this direction has 
already been taken. Immedi- 
ately after the war the petro- 
leum industry will be able to 
supply gasoline of far higher 
quality . . . gasoline that in 
engines designed to utilize it wil 
give more power, more mile- 
age, better performance. Thus, 
the foundation for more efi: 
cient engines is already laid. 
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@ 100% accuracy is being achieved every day wherever 
Addressograph is used. 


Once you put information on an Addressograph 
plate and verify it, there.can be no errors whether you 
write that information once, twice, or a thousand times. 
No chance for misspelled names, wrong figures. Every 
writing is accurate—and perfectly legible. 


But accuracy is only one Addressograph advantage. 
Its amazing speed and adaptability have revolutionized 
payroll writing, billing, inventory taking, identifica- 
tion, addressing, and hundreds of other everyday 


The machine that x2e~ 





makes a mistake 


paperwork jobs. Addressograph is the easy way, the 
economical way of writing anything which you write 
more than once. 


Many companies install Addressograph methods to 
do one job—wind up with dozens of money-saving appli- 
cations. Right now our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment is working with many companies in setting up 
methods for improving peacetime handling of paper- 
work as well as solving current problems. If you would 
like suegestions for your business, telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


= Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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The little rubber life raft bobbles on the wash of the 
wide Pacific. But the survivors of the wrecked plane 
no longer have to trust to crude signals for rescue. 


They crank the portable Sea Rescue Radio Set, 
which the boys call the “Gibson Girl,” and a 
Sylvania Radio Tube automatically flashes an 
SOS and their position via a box kite antenna. 


This radio tube, like the “Gibson Girl” itself, 

is the latest word in military equipment. It is 
engineered to help do a job once thought im- 
possible. What’s more, it holds multiple promise 


of peacetime accomplishment. 


—for life on the range / 


When GI Joe rides the range again, his cow pony 
may well be equipped with special two-way 
radio that will keep him in close touch with 

ranch headquarters. 


Others — explorers, prospectors, engineers, 
woodsmen —also will find various types of 
portable radio, of which the “Gibson Girl” 
is just one example, a revolutionary aid to 
field-to- headquarters contact for safer and 
more efficient operation. 


Radio tubes of all types will continue to be a 
specialty of Sylvania, as will electron tubes for 
industrial use and the finest in fluorescent lighting 

equipment. And all Sylvania products will be 
engineered and manufactured to one standard —the 
highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


~ SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

The first television set you 
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What's Ahead 


TRUTH ABOUT JEEPS 


That versatile and rugged little blitz- 
buggy—the jeep—has been the subject of 
a great deal of recent comment among 
peace-minded business men. Piqued by the 
fantastic tales of its wartime exploits, they 
and millions of other civilians are eagerly 
awaiting its appearance in post-war markets. 

Just what jobs can the jeep do? Will it 
be able to invade fields formerly monopolized 
by trucks and tractors? Will manufacturers 
be able to fill the huge demands they an- 
ticipate? 

Francis Fenn, builder of the original jeep, 
will give you some straightforward answers 
to these questions in our next issue. Report- 
ed in rapid-fire style by Berton Braley, 
Fenn’s story reveals some truly startling de- 
tails about the jeep and its place in to- 
morrow’s transportation picture. It’s called 
“Witt tHE Jeep INVADE PEACETIME Mar- 
KETs?” 


INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP 


In the words of some experts, “public 
relations has become one of the weakest 
links in the chain of free enterprise.” Many 
observers, in fact, believe that business has 
never needed a sound public relations pro- 
gram as badly as now. 

Another big feature in our next issue, 
“Wantep:. Some INDUSTRIAL STATESMAN- 
sup,” by Millard C. Faught, analyzes the 
causes behind this condition and reveals 
some practical methods for its solution. 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


We continue our increasingly popular “My 
Biccest MisTAKe” series next time with the 
confession of Colby M. Chester, chairman of 
the executive committee of the huge General 
Foods Corp. 

Appropriately enough, with the election 
just around the corner, his mistake concerns 
the relation of America’s private enterprise 
system to the Federal Government. 

Chester’s story, as told to Albert Fancher, 
makes what we regard as definitely “must” 
reading for every U. S. business man. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Our Opportunities department next time 
focuses the spotlight on the field of nursery 
schools, a highly lucrative business that is 
practically crying for additional investors. 
Existing schools, in fact, are only a drop in 
the bucket compared with the huge demand 
for them. 

Read our November 15 issue for details as 
to how to take advantage of this wide-open 
opportunity. 


CONTEST 


On page 18 of this issue is a list of the 
winners in our contest on the question 
“Wuat Is Free ENTERPRISE?” Next issue 
we bring you a definitive answer to this all- 
absorbing question when we publish the first 
prize-winning manuscript. 
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Readers Say 


LEARNING WHILE FIGHTING 


The class with which I am taking “Busi- 
ness Principles and Management” asks that 
I write your organization for information on 
the possibility of small businesses after the 
war. By small business we refer to firms 
with capital stock of from $4,000 to $50,000. 
What’s your opinion of the “GI Bill of 
Rights” and the possibilities of a loan by 
virtue of this bill? What about the 50% 
that is not government secured? What will 
be the attitude of big business and banks 
toward these small firms? If you will give 
us some information along this line it will 
be very much appreciated by the entire class. 
Inasmuch as we are out of the States, it’s 
very difficult to obtain any desirable infor- 
mation over here.—A SERVICEMAN. 


TRUTH AND POWER 


“Biddle Baiting Railroads” (Sept. 15] was 
a comment of truth and power.—Josern H. 
Finn, Chicago, Ill. 


DIATRIBES 


Your diatribes against our President 
reached the peak of bad taste in the issue 
of October 15th. Kindly spare me the annoy- 
ance of reading forthcoming attacks during 
Mr. Roosevelt’s next four-year tenure by 
cancelling my subscription. Of course, I 
don’t expect you to publish this in your 
November Ist issue. That would be too near | 
election day. For the record: I am a business 
man and also am employed by big business. 
—So.Lomon Huser, New York, N. Y. 


APPRECIATION 


I want to express my appreciation of your 
magazine, with which I have become ac- 
quainted only recently. I like your “down 
to earth,” commonsense attitude on business 
and politics. The articles by various business 
leaders have also been particularly helpful. 
—Wes ey E. Butts, Takoma Park, Md. 


BIG JOB AHEAD 


I hope Forses continues to run more ar- 
ticles liké “Wanted: Personnel Directors,” 
in the September 15 issue. 

The biggest problem is to get employers 
to hire men on the basis of aptitudes and 
desires, rather than on the old guess-and- 
past-experience idea, which assumes that a 
person got into the right job originally. 

There is going to be a whale of a big job 
converting the operation specialists in war 
industry to other operations or to a complete 
job. So many workers are convinced that, 
because they learned one or a few opera- 
tions in a few weeks, they are skilled ma- 
chinists, etc. There is also some faulty think- 
ing of this kind on the part of manage- 
ments. Another misconception, where the 
public is at fault, is that all of the job 
should be shouldered by industry, whereas 
industry normally employs only a small part 
of the total employables—Roman NEJELSKI, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 








ECAUSE he’s down to earth about con- 
B serving coal. That’s why he’s put- 
ting up storm windows. He knows there 
will be some shortage of coal going to 
householders. 


No less coal is being produced. More is 
being mined than ever before—with fewer 
men. Mine owners and miners alike are 
doing a splendid job. And there are 
ample rail transportation facilities. 


But certain grades of coal are going to 
be greatly in demand for war production. 
And, to make things worse, your local 





coal dealer faces a shortage in man- 
power, trucks and tires. 


So if you want to keep warm this 
winter, do everything possible to con- 
serve the coal you can get. The little, 
common-sense things you can do will 
make your coal pile go 10% further— 
and save that much on your fuel bill. 


Install weatherstripping. Clean your 
furnace. Fire carefully, and avoid over- 
heating. Shut off unused rooms. Pull 
your shades low at night. For other sug- 
gestions, see your coal dealer. 


: 


Why is Ed Lane up in the air 7 







One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position 
to understand the problem, and to. know 
how essential coal is these days. 






// 
y 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERB MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 

















HOW THE Céace CAN HELP IN AN 


loyee Conegit Ceogram 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 
is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 


1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 


2. The type of program to be installed—pension or profit-sharing. 


x 


3. The vehicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 
f “a group 
pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 


If your program is to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 
contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 


Our 92-page summary entitled ‘Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Sunshine period .. 
Wounded bodies are salvaged by quick action, 

blood plasma, science, and the finest medical skills 
in the world. But the minds of these wounded are 
harder to heal, beset by doubts and difficulties and 
the problems before them... Doctors will tell you 
letters from home are better tonics than medicine 
...So write often to every serviceman overseas, but 


particularly to those in hospitals! And use V-Mail! 


Ordinary mail may take months on ships. 
But V-Mail flies! Photographed on a film strip, 
millions of V-Mail letters travel on one plane. 
Reproduced over there, V-Mail is delivered fast 
and fresh, when it’s worth most. Always use 
the V-Mail forms, available anywhere. Or we 
will send a sample packet of six forms, with our 
compliments. Address below . . . 








ahi METER G 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 


world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, Sy a. 
iness mail... now devoted to war production. 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


Vote! 


Would George Washington favor , 
fourth term? 


Or Thomas Jefferson? 
Tis a fate-laden election. 


Reconversion is already mildly under 
way. The more, before peace, the better. 


At best, we must expect a jolt when 
Germany collapses. But proper preps. 
ration should avert chaos. 


We can build on building to quicken 


post-war revival. 


Prediction: Investors will not rush to 
risk their savings abroad. Many have 
World War I memories. 


Public sentiment may restrict public 
loans or largesse to other countries. 


Our own investors urgently need con- 
sideration. 


Roosevelt has picked more than two- 
thirds of all Federal judges, including 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


If re-elected, we would have out-and- 
out Roosevelt courts. 


Our Founding Fathers never contem- 
plated anything like that. 


Both spending and saving are rising. 
The latter is wholesome. 


How long will Hirohito outlast Hitler? 
Signs are: Not very. 


Spending! In 1932 our Federal debt 
was $19,500,000,000; 12,500,000 un- 
employed. In 1939, $41,000,000,00 
debt; 8,500,000 unemployed. 


The most ominous farm crop today is 
inflation. 


Dumbarton Oaks at least brought forth 
an acorn worth considering. 


“The fate of America cannot depend 
on any one man.”—F. D. Roosevelt 


Vote! 
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Meet One of the Allies’ Secret Weapons 


- 


THE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR 


Instrument of Victory Extraordinary 


This new armored car is unique among wheeled 
vehicles of this war ...a fourteen-ton roving 
weapon—with the speed of a passenger car, the 

firepower of a tank and the armor 


of a mobile fortress. 


* * * * 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


A trainload of Chevrolet-built armored cars 
bound for Europe. The British call them 
“Staghounds” because they're fast and 
maneuverable, and their “jettison” gas 
tanks give them a 500-mile range without 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS omnes 
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HE stirring “Song of the South” today is a thrilling 
Victory tune... keyed to the speed and needs of a 
nation at war... and sung in perfect harmony. 
Its agriculture is flourishing. Tireless Southern farm- 
ers, raising fighting food, are performing miracles of 
production on their fertile fields. 


Its industry is booming as never before. Skilled 
workmen in its busy factories are working day and 
night to fashion the weapons of war. 


Its transportation service is efficient, dependable. 
Day and night, rain or shine, the Southern Railway 





“delivers the goods” .. . because 45,000 men and women 
of the Southern have cleared the tracks for war. 


Yes, there’s “harmony” on the Southern home front 
... the harmony of Southern farmers, industrialists, 
railroaders, men and women in all walks of life work- 
ing together, planning together— 


To speed Victory! To help build a greater, finer 
Southland after this war is won! 


Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


CrweeT E. nw . 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


A Vote for F.D.R. is a Vote for 


lf you vote for Candidate Roosevelt you will thereby 
vote to strengthen the power of such political scalawags 
as Boss (“I am the law”) Hague, of Jersey City; Boss 
Kelly, of Chicago; the sachems of Tammany Hall; CIO- 
PAC (“Clear everything with Sidney”) Hillman; the pre- 
election pardoned Communistic criminal Browder; the 
rabble-rousing, ordered-deported Harry Bridges; ex-convict 
Pendergast, of Kansas City, and other notorious political 
racketeers. (See cartoon on next page.) 

During his long term as President, Mr. Roosevelt hasn’t 
repudiated the enthusiastic support of such unsavory char- 
acters. Stung by Candidate Dewey’s scathing statements on 
communistic electioneering for Candidate Roosevelt, the 
latter tardily issued a very, very mild disclaimer that he 
neither wooed nor desired Communistic co-operation, votes. 
But he said nothing calculated to offend the most un-Ameri- 
can Red. 

“Politics make strange bedfellows,” is a historic adage. 
But it passes understanding why Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
the teeth of all his lofty protestations, has never turned his 
little finger to smash the nefarious machinations of such 
evil-smelling political corruptionists. Does not this lay him 
open to the charge that he puts votes above virtue, defeat 
of his opponent above decency? 

These detestable political dictators depend upon a Demo- 
crat victory for retention of their autocracy. Naturally, 
therefore, they all are whooping it up for their “shield and 
defender,” their umbrella, Roosevelt. 

But how does this impress those of us who champion 
clean, ethical national, state, city government? 


* 
We usually get what we desire, work for 
most—whether good or bad. 
* 


Hopkins Renounces New Deal 


That eminent, behind-the-scenes “statesman,” Harry Hop- 
kins, reputedly President Roosevelt’s closest adviser and 
long-time inhabitant of the White House has, on the eve 
of the presidential election, come out to repudiate funda- 
mental New Deal policies. He has renounced the New 
Deal’s “Spend, spend, elect and elect” program. Perform- 
ing a complete somersault, he now confesses the abject im- 
potency of spending billions upon billions of taxpayers’ 
money to create adequate employment. Believe it or not, 
he now confesses that enough jobs can be furnished “only 
through the dynamics of our way of life, by increased pro- 
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duction, increased earning and increased spending. . . . 
competition through FREE ENTERPRISE can destroy 
poverty in America.” 

Believe it or not, he urges abolition of the excess profits 
tax on corporations, the liberalization of rates allowed for 
depreciation, the dropping of the double taxing of corpora- 
tion stockholders. 

But Harry still wants the New Deal—his meal-ticket—to ~ 
be enthroned for at least another four years. 


* 
Obeying orders efficiently leads 
to giving orders. 
. 


Unbusinesslike Durcanerute 


How many American business men have been eorely tried 
by their dealings with Federal bureaucrats? The impres- 
sion often gained is that many of these officeholders are 
more eager to make work for themselves and their staffs 
than to make prompt, businesslike decisions. Frequently, 
after certain requested information has been furnished, sub- 
sequent requests are made covering either solely or largely 
the same grounds. When personal appearances are demand- 
ed, no regard whatsoever is shown for the taxpayer’s time. 

We are all supposed to conserve manpower during these 
war days. Bureaucrats apparently don’t know this. Rather, 
they act as if the more of the taxpayer’s time and the more 
of their own time and the time of their tax-eating employees 
they can waste, the better for them. 

After all, if bureaucracy functioned efficiently, doubtless 
hundreds of thousands of the three-million-and-more Fed- 
eral chair-warmers would be ousted, forced to look for con- 
structive jobs. Think of it: In New York State, it is re- 
ported, there are four times as many Federal as State em- 
ployees. 

Do you want four more years of this? 

* 
Humility wins friends. 
* 


Needed: Myriads of Small Airfields 


“Before the post-war vision of multitudes of individuals 
and families owning and flying their own planes can ma- 
terialize, there must first be built myriads of small air fields 
all over the land,” W. T. Piper, originator and manufac- 
turer of the famous “Piper Cubs,” impressed upon me the 
other day. Doesn’t this strike you as down-to-the-ground 
commonsense? 

Enthusiastic though he is over aviation, Mr. Piper regards 
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as somewhat distant the day when privately-owned planes 
will displace the use of automobiles for relatively short 
journeys. He foresees, however, something which may not 
have occurred to most of us; namely, fleets of small planes 
stationed on fields in all populous states, available for hire 
by persons having pilot licenses, who wish to fly to another 
place, the planes to be left there, ready for hire either for 
a return flight or to some other point. In other words, 
fy-yourself-planes, without necessity of flying them back. 


* 
He who dreads being alone is 


indeed a weakling. 
* 


Wholesome Wendell Willkie 


Wendell Willkie exercised a wholesome influence upon 
American public life. He was courageous, constructive, con- 
scientious. Those of us who knew him well for years 
couldn’t conceive of him truckling to disreputable political 
elements, such as corrupt bosses, to enlist their votes. His 
clear, clarion voice rang invigoratingly American. He did 
much to sweep away the myth that American business lead- 
ers are of a lower breed than professional politicians. His 
untimely passing is a tragic national, international, loss. 


* 


The salt of our tears can sweeten us. 
* 
To rise to great heights, solid 
foundations are necessary. 


* 


Co-operation Abroad; Verboten Here 


The New Deal Administration is all-out for co-operation 
abroad. But co-operation at home is verboten. Could any- 
thing be more absurd, more contradictory? 

Attorney General Biddle is prosecuting our railroads for 
co-operating in establishing uniform rates, insisting that 
each railroad go it alone in formulating rate schedules run- 
ning far into the thousands, a method which, if enforced, 
could precipitate nothing but chaos. Our various anti-trust 
laws, as engrossed on the statute books, forbid every con- 
ceivable kind of co-operation by business men, nothwith- 
standing though that co-operation is clearly in the public 
interest. The United States Supreme Court—before it be- 
came a tool of the New Deal—decreed that “rule of reason” 
must be exercised in enforcing these unworkable laws. But 
the New Deal Department of Justice demands that “reason” 
be thrown to the winds, that co-operation, no matter how 
beneficial for the common good, be punished. But unions, 
even though they resort to violence, can co-operate to their 
heart’s content, can do no wrong in the eyes of the New 
Deal. 

Apparently, what is considered by the Administration as 
Vitally desirable internationally is iniquitous domestically 
when practiced by business. Happily, the next Congress is 
likely to be so constituted that it will institute corrective 
measures, 

* 
The furnace of adversity often refines. 
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Avery's Treatment vs. Petrillo’s 


When Sewell Avery, president of Montgomery Ward, 
refused to obey a Washington decree, he was forcibly eject- 
ed from his office. When James Caesar Petrillo, musicians’ 
union overlord, refused to obey a Washington decree, what 
happened? The President of the United States demeaned 

himself to make an 


It’s a Cockeyep Worip ‘ 
obsequious plea to 








him to please do 
as ordered. Then, 
what happened? 
Caesar Petrillo 
thumbed his nose 
at the President of 
the United States, 
replied with a 
thunderous NO! 

Now, what hap- 
pens? 

The President of 
the United States, 
to the humiliation 
of himself and every right-thinking citizen, confesses his im- 
potency to handle Petrillo—just as he confessed when John 
L. Lewis defied him. 

What a travesty upon New Deal legislation! It has so 
coddled and kow-towed to organized labor that the Admin- 
istration finds itself utterly powerless. The nation was told 
long ago that President Roosevelt’s was a “labor govern- 
ment.” Palpably, it has made itself a government shame- 
fully incapable of compelling labor to act decently. Very 
pertinently, the New York Times comments editorially: 

If Mr. Roosevelt can find no law to do anything about Mr. Petrillo 
now, if it is perfectly legal for a union to put firms out of business 
by a boycott, to restrict production, to force the creation of needless 
jobs and to hold up the public by forcing excessive prices, it is be 


cause that is thestate of the law that the Administration has sanc- 
tioned. 








Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram 


(Yet, to the astonishment and disappointment of many 
of its readers, the New York Times comes out in support of 
a fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt! ) 


Bank of England Governor's Thrift 


The new Governor of the Bank of England, Lord Catto, 
having been brought up in the little Scottish town where I 
started work, I wrote congratulating him on his appoint- 
ment and wishing him success comparable to his predeces- 
sor, Montague Norman. Lord Catto, in thanking me “most 
cordially” and referring to the fact that “the old town 
(Peterhead) seems to export many of its sons,” exhibits 
his ingrained Scottish thrift by writing this, and more, on 
one sheet of paper measuring 4 by 7 inches. 

Would that we had at the head of the United States 
Treasury, instead of a financial neophyte, a Lord Catto, 
vastly experienced in the ways of finance, self-made from 
the ground up, accustomed to exercising economy. 

* 
Farsightedness will get you far. 
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@ What's so miraculous about a punched-card 
accounting machine that produces reports you 
don’t have to de-code? Nothing, from our point 
of view—yet from your point of view the aston- 
ishing fact is: 


Here you have the only automatic accounting mi 
machine which can print names and descrip- | 
tions anywhere on a report—a hundred columns re 
of them, if need be—at a hundred lines a minute. A 


A small point, perhaps? Not at all! It’s a powerful § 8 
example of Remington Rand’s habitual leader- § be 
ship ... leadership which has also contributed § w 
these other major advances in the industry: 


The first tabulator ever to print (1913). 


The first tabulator ever to print totals (1923). 


The first tabulator ever to print words and 
amounts (1925). 


The only line of machines that assures positive 
accuracy ...all-mechanical, electrically powered. 


The only machines you can either lease or pur- 
chase, at your own option. 


ame rmreses & = c& i’ 


Investment in punched-card accounting is 4 
matter of major decision. When you do invest 
in this finest of all accounting methods, get the | 
most for your money ... get Remington Rand 
Tabulating Machines. 

We'll gladly go into details with you. Just call our 
nearest office, or write us at New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 
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Stimulated by the war, 
flying freight service 
is heading for a boom 


CCORDING to present forecasts, 
air express will prove a revolu- 
tionary factor in the transporta- 

tion world of tomorrow. 

Under the impetus of war, air cargo 
has grown to such importance that the 
peacetime distribution of commodities 
is expected to undergo a considerable 
change. There is little doubt that the 
conversion of our vast fleet of war 
planes to commercial use could fur- 
nish a powerful means for the expan- 
sion of both domestic and foreign air 
cargo traffic. 

The ultimate disposal of our military 
air fleet is, naturally, the subject of 
much discussion. Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Transport 
Association, voices the opinion that 
government-owned planes should not 
be auctioned off after the war, as this 
would impair the plane manufacturing 
industry. He suggests, however, that 
they could be leased by the airlines 
for a five-year period. This would give 
the Government a more reasonable re- 
turn and at the same time stimulate 
new plane production. Gorrell believes 
further that the conversion of a mili- 
tary plane to civilian use does not of- 
fer the best solution to the problem 
of producing an ideal cargo plane. 


ECONOMY NOW VITAL 


Economy was not important in the 
construction of military planes. The 
leading airlines, however, are now 
hard at work converting military 
planes into economical cargo carriers. 
No detail is missed, even to eliminat- 
ing protruding rivet heads from the 

lage and generally increasing the 
pay load capacity by literally scraping 
away all gadgets essential for military 
purposes but superfluous for commer- 
cial use. 

Whatever lies ahead in further in- 
ventions is anybody’s guess, but the 
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Air Cargo in the 
Post-War World 


By T. LOTHMAN 





Special delivery—post-war style 


quality of the airplane has never been 
static. One improvement is the newly 
patented removable “hold,” whereby 
a plane’s cargo-carrying portion may 
be removed upon landing and replaced 
by another already loaded “hold.” 
This is an important time-saving fac- 
tor when the shipment consists of per- 
ishable goods such as fruit or food- 
stuffs. 

Thanks to the pioneering work done 
by Pan-American World Airways, 
which instituted cargo traffic between 
U. S. and Buenos Aires two years ago, 
it is now possible for New England 
consumers to enjoy mangoes, papayas 
and other tropical fruits which must 
be picked ripe to arrive in good con- 
dition. And it’s only as air cargo that 
this would be possible, as these deli- 
cacies cannot be held in edible con- 
dition when transported by slow sur- 
face ships. 

Green coffee samples formerly took 
weeks to reach U. S. tasters. They 
are now available in a few days. Thus 
the time required for business trans- 
actions is shortened immensely. Many 
other items will also be shipped in in- 


creasing quantities—any item, in fact, 


that is not too bulky and of a high 


enough unit value to justify air cargo 
rates. 

Expensive dresses and dressed furs 
will make the air trip southward from 
New York, while planes on the return 
journey will transport Brazilian skins, 
Argentine handbags. and expensive 
Mexican dolls. This return load is of 
particular importance to the success- 


ful maintenance of regular air cargo. 


traffic. Without it, rates may be pro- 
hibitive. A cargo plane can hardly be 
expected to operate on the principle 
of a “tramp” railroad freight car. One- 
way traffic would be unprofitable ex- 
cept for such emergency freight as re- 
placement parts for machinery in re- 
mote locations, surgical and medicinal 
items, foodstuffs, etc. 

Air traffic may bring about tremen- 
dous changes by opening up new ter- 
ritories which have hitherto been in- 
accessible by ordinary means of trans- 
portation. Samples of ore from far-off 
regions may be brought back to be 
analyzed and the necessary equipment 
for developing a promising area de- 
livered by cargo plane. This has re- 
cently been shown in the Shipshaw 
Power Dam in northern Quebec, where 
over 400 tons of materials were flown 


























































into the wilderness, saving months of 
work and millions of dollars in the 
preparatory work. 

The list of potential air cargo items 
will continue to grow as lower oper- 
ating costs bring down rates. But even 
now the variation extends from phono- 
graph records, jewelry, optical goods 
and electrotypes to such extremes as 
baby chicks, electric eels, road-making 
equipment, sugar mill machinery, elec- 
tric generators, and many other items. 
Wartime conditions naturally are not 
suitable for comparative purposes, but 
an idea of the importance of air ship- 
ping can be gained from the figures of 
one leading airline. In 1942 it trans- 
ported over 13,000 tons of cargo. In 
1943 the figure rose to more than 
42,000 tons. 

The effect of increased air cargo 
traffic on business methods and costs 
will, in many cases, be revolutionizing. 
An organization which up to now has 
been obliged to maintain costly stocks 
in warehouses at branches all over the 
United States can save huge sums by 
centralizing supplies and decreasing 


The 


NCE, after a mental hygiene lec- 
ture, the following question was 
put to me: 

“You quoted Thoreau approvingly. 
But with the world as it is today, no- 
body can get away from its complexi- 
ties by imitating Thoreau and retreat- 
ing to a hut in the woods. With 
movies, radio and so many other im- 
pulses to over-stimulation, to say noth- 
ing of the war, what can anybody do 
to escape excessive nerve strain?” 

It was a fair question, but the man 
who asked it missed the real reason 
for my approval of Thoreau. It was 
not his retreat to Walden that I had 
endorsed, but his effort through that 
retreat to live more rationally, to get 
more out of life than can be had 
through unthinking surrender to a 
crowded, hurrying existence. 

Even today it is possible to profit 
from Thoreau’s example while remain- 
ing a dweller in the most crowded of 
cities. As I reminded my questioner, 
you Gon’t really have to keep the radio 
going most of the time, or hurry to 
the movies night after night, or find 


recreation only in cards or the amuse- 








the amount of idle stock. In many in- 
stances there should be a better pos- 
sibility for the producer to control the 
cost of commodities to the consumer, 
as speedy delivery by air doubtless 
will tend to eliminate the middleman. 

Important savings will be effected 
in shipping through simplified pack- 
ing methods, since there will be no 
need to protect shipments against 
rough handling on piers and lighters. 
Similarly, the expense for insurance 
on highly valuable articles could easily 
be cut to a fraction of its former figure 
due to the short time in transit. 


RATES ARE HIGH 


Although in comparison with other 
carriers air cargo rates are still high, 
there is every reason to believe that 
speed will continue -to attract more 
and more goods. This will mean great- 
er volume and lower rates. Add to 
this improvements in plane construc- 
tion and the air cargo picture takes 
on a bright aspect. 

To adapt the nation to mass air- 
borne traffic, it is vital that numerous 


Secret of Thoreau 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


ment hall. These have their uses. But 
use is one thing; overuse is quite an- 
other. 

In particular, overuse of any or all 
of these compels us to give excessive 
expression to a single instinct—the 
play instinct—at the cost of repressing 
others just as urgently demanding ex- 
pression. And the cost of their re- 
pression is heavy. At the mildest it 
means boredom, restlessness and dis- 
content. 


OPEN TO ANYBODY 


To their good fortune many persons 
today appreciate this. Thoreau in his 
day appreciated it. In his case he felt 
it necessary to flee to Walden. He went 
to the woods, he tells us, in order to 
be able to live calmly and to avoid 
discovering, when he came to die, that 
he had not lived. He went to the woods 
to give the instincts of his soul oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

He let himself grow in knowledge; 
he satisfied his instinct for the beauti- 
ful; in his own way he gave his re- 
ligious instinct free play. Plainly, it is 
open to anybody to do this, and to do 


good airports be available. For this 
purpose the U. S. Chamber of Com. 
merce has adopted a program urging 
greater local and state co-operation 
with the Federal Government in the 
construction of airports on a nation. 
wide scale. The system of delivery to 
and from the airport is also under jp. 
tensive study, in order to prevent q 
condition in which a package might 
be delivered 3,000 miles in a fey 
hours by air and then take twice as 
long to reach its final destination 
from the airport. 

For international air traffic there 
will doubtless have to be revisions of 
trade barriers and customs regulations, 
With air routes shrinking distances 
and bringing nations closer together, 
it is inconceivable that old time-wast. 
ing procedures will be tolerated. The 
possibilities for increased post-war 
export from the U. S. will no doubt 
be better than the 5% of our national 
income which pre-war balance sheets 
showed. And a considerable part of 
this export trade of the future will 
doubtless move as air cargo. 


it without living in solitude by the 
side of a beautiful pond. Of course, it 








is well worth anybody’s while to visit 
beautiful ponds and take holiday out- 
ings in the country—not for the sake 
of enjoying a meal in a roadhouse s0 
much as to steep oneself in the beav- 
ties of Nature. But even without leav- 
ing the city one can gain much by 
the occasional quiet contemplation of 
Nature’s charms as seen from a park 
bench. 

To a generation given over to fever- 
ish, restless activity it may seem ab- 
surd to prescribe meditation in 4 
park as an aid to real living and psy: 
chic health. Yet this will be found an 
excellent prescription, and even more 
so if we add to it the habit of occa 
sional meditation in a church, in an 
art gallery and in the quiet of one’s 
room with a good book in one’s hand. 
Massingham knew what he was about 
when he insisted: 

“Reading as an art makes good citi- 
zens. Indeed, I would advocate good 
reading, if for no other reason, for the 
sake of recovering the lost virtues of 
quietness and equanimity.” 
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The Saffady Saga 


Idea man and inventor, at 27 Tommy Saffady is a roaring 
success. And he’s still seeking new worlds to conquer 


many a _ prophet of doom 

moaned, “The future is all 
washed up; the frontier has gone; we 
can't build new businesses; we can 
only organize what we have with the 
help of master planners.” But Tommy 
Saffady, son of a Syrian immigrant, 
answered that rancid pessimism and 
expressed his faith in America with an 
inelegant “Nuts!” He set out to invent 
his own future. Today, at 27, the 
Syrian fireball is owner-manager of 
Sav-Way Industries, employing 600 
workers in four humming factories in 
and near Detroit, and turning out 
$6,000,000 worth of combat vehicle 
parts, machine tools, and similar prod- 
ucts a year. 

Tommy Saffady is just about the 
“inventingest” young man in America. 
He cooks up new ideas at the rate of 
about one a day and has a drawerful 
of inventions awaiting post-war de- 
velopment. His background helps to 
explain both his amazing talent and 
his rugged self-confidence. “Pop” 
Saffady had come to America from 
Syria at the age of 14, made himself 
a first-class mechanic, and worked 17 
years for the Ford Motor Co. Then 
came the depression, and young Tom- 
my had to leave high school to help 
keep the six Saffadys eating. 


ie. the Threadbare Thirties 


"BASEMENT" EDUCATION 


His first job was running a lathe in 
a shop which makes twist drills. For 
years “Pop” Saffady had put his sav- 
ings into machines which he set up in 
the basement of their home; it was 
his ambition some day to open his own 
machine shop. The best part of Tom- 
my’s education had been in that base- 
ment. So he hit his first job like an 
old-timer. He turned part of his earn- 
ings over to “Pop,” attended technical 
classes in night school, and read vora- 
ciously to quench his thirst for knowl- 
edge in the physical sciences. Before 
he was 20 he was general foreman over 
the shop’s 200 men. 

He celebrated coming of age by go- 
ing into business for himself. He and 
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By CHRISTY BORTH 


four partners started a factory to make 
cutting tools. At the end of a year 
Tommy sold his share to his associates 
and bought a parcel of land in Ham- 
tramck. Here he planned to build a 
shop of his own and equip it with 
“Pop’s” machines. 

“But,” he says, wryly, “the bankers 
were fish-eyed. I tried to get a mort- 
gage, but no dice. They thought the 
future was washed up. So I sold the 
machines and went into the building 
business.” 

The Sav-Way Building Co. was 
launched with the lofty aim of provid- 
ing workers with homes of their own 





Man of Action 


Tommy Saffady has a mind 
that cuts a straight furrow 
through a knotty problem. 
Typical example: A manufac- 
turer’s letter, on two single- 
spaced typed pages, described 
all the complexities of a diffi- 
cult machining operation. 
Tommy’s solution was scrawl- 
ed on the reverse of one sheet 
of the letter. 

Says one of his associates: 
“What other experts take 
pages for, this fireball scrib- 
bles on the back of a letter.” 











at a considerable saving in cost. Hence 


the name. ; 

“Boy!” says Tom, “Did I get taken 
for a ride! I had to live in the first 
house myself—it was too expensive to 
sell.” 

But he learned. He got a job on the 
night shift in the old shop where he’d 
once been boss, and by day built and 
sold 13 houses. 

In 1939 he joined the staff of the 
N. A. Woodworth Co., then a new con- 
cern. He moved up fast and by the end 
of 1940 he was night superintendent 
of the plant. In his spare time, with 
materials accumulated during his 
house-construction venture, he put up 


a building on the Hamtramck site, and 
on January 1, 1941, he left Wood- 
worth to start his own shop. In the 
first few months of trying to make 


. and market tools for automotive plants, 


he did exactly $18 worth of business. 
He was forced to move his bride out 
of their comfortable home into a 
shack. Then the tide turned. The na- 
tion began to arm, and people with 
the kind of “know-how” Saffady had 
were suddenly in demand. Business 
began to pour in. 

On one of the first jobs, he needed 
an internal grinder, a tool used to 
grind the inside of a cylinder. The 
manufacturers told him to take his 
place at the end of the line; maybe 
they could deliver him one in eight 
months to a year. 

“Nuts,” said Tom. He and Pop in- 
vented one and built it. It was so good 
that other manufacturers wanted more 
like it. Tom quickly took orders for 
300 of them at $5,900 each. The shop 
had to be enlarged and soon covered 
the whole lot. Another site had to be 
bought, another plant started. 


WORKING UNDER CANVAS 


When he couldn’t get the necessary 
ovens to heat-treat certain plane parts, 
he invented his own, making them 
chiefly from salvaged junk. He set 
them up under a tent until their output 
convinced WPB that.they rated a pri- 
ority for building materials. When 
spindles for grinding machines became 
scarce, he invented a new type for his 
own plant’s use. They were so good 
he now has a department making them 
for sale. 

Not long ago he startled his asso- 
ciates by suggesting that if the ce- 
mented carbide wheels for internal 
grinders had spiral grooves cut in 
their working surface, they would 
grind better and last longer. The cool- 
ing liquid would run through the 
grooves, washing away the grit and 
chips more easily. “And just how 
would you cut the grooves?” He was 
asked. That was supposed to stop him. 
Next to diamond, cemented carbide is 
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the hardest substance on earth. But 
next day Tom showed up with a wheel 
grooved exactly as he wanted it. He 
had achieved the impossible by figur- 
ing out a new way of using a com- 
mon high-speed hard-rubber wheel, 
often employed to grind hard tools. 

“I'm ashamed of myself,” said a 
grinding wheel manufacturer. “It’s so 
simple we should have thought of it 
years ago.” 

FANTASTIC? NO 


Tom’s associates no longer consider 
any of his ideas fantastic. Every idea 
he develope now gets a test by his 
workers. They eagerly serve on com- 
mittees to try out new products. For 
example, he recently popped in with 
a plastic gadget he thought women 
might like—practically a 10¢ store 
item. “What is this—a machine shop 
or a novelty shop?” demanded his as- 
sociates. “I don’t want to make ’em,” 
said Tom, “I want to make the ma- 
chines to make ’em. But how can we 
sell the machines unless we know 
whether women will buy the gadget?” 
A committee of women workers turned 
in a report of unanimous approval. 
The gadget and the design for the 
machine to make it are now in Saf- 
fady’s post-war drawer. 

There are some 1,500 items in that 
drawer: A razor that needs sharpen- 
ing only once every five years; an 
electric refrigerator that works on a 
new principle; a cylinder head and in- 
jection device that gives gasoline mo- 
tors greater power by “burning” wa- 
ter during part of the stroke; a plas- 
tic top for bottles; and an electronic 
device that automatically stops high- 
speed precision grinding machines at 
the exact instant when predetermined 
dimensions are attained. 

Another post-war product is an au- 
tomatic machine to wrap tree-ripened 
fruit in an inexpensive plastic film 
which seals carbon dioxide in as a pre- 


servative but keeps destructive oxygen: 


out. Designed for the chemical com- 
pany that perfected the wrapping ma- 
terial, Tom believes this machine will 
make it possible to ship perishable 
fruits long distances by slow, cheap 
freight. The idea particularly fasci- 
nates him because it clinches his be- 
lief that long-range planning by master 
minds is a waste of time and effort. 
“Look,” he says, “here you have a 
new kind of plastic material, plus an 
automatic wrapping machine just in- 
vented. Bring them together and out 
the window goes one of the pretty 


plans of dreamers who count on planes 
pushing railroads to the wall in the 
business of shipping fresh fruit.” 

To the ordinary mortal, an hour 
spent in the presence of this high- 
strung, kinetic youngster can be a 
wearying ordeal. His normal walk is 
a sprint. His speech has trouble keep- 
ing up with his ideas. Yet he seems as 
fresh at the end of a 16-hour day as 
he is at dawn. 

“After years of working for other 
people,” says Ted Nagle, a veteran of 
the automobile industry, “working 
with this youngster is an adventure. 
You seldom get away from your desk 
on time, but you have an awful lot of 
fun while you’re working.” And ap- 
parently the workers out in the shop 
feel the same way. “Many of them 
come here after hours just to take 
part in the experimental work of get- 
ting an invention developed,” says 
Tom. “It’s marvelous!” 


Though Tom Saffady has the sop, 
ber eyes and the long hair of a m, 
sician, his sensitive but callousg 
hands mark him for what he unmis 
takably is—a good mechanic. The fy 
ture, which he never doubted in th 
past and of which he is almost pugn. 
ciously confident now, reposes in thoy 
capable, tool-wise hands. 

When war ends he expects most of 
his present business to vanish. The 


‘he will examine his list of invention, 


decide which ones can be most 
made in his plants, and farm out th 
rest. Many of them, in fact, were cop. 
ceived with the intention that som 
one else would make the gadgets—» 
machines built by his associates, He 
has no intention of expanding mud 
beyond his present size. 

“Nuts to expansion,” he says. “To 
much worry. Too much danger of le 
ing contact with people who work 
with you. Too little time to invent.” 





First Prize ($250) 


Merle Sidener, 1142 North Me- 
ridian, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Second Prize ($100) 


Raleigh E. Ross, 421 South 
Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 


Third Prize ($50) 


Charles H. Seaver, 22 Ridge- 
view Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


Fourth Prize ($25) 


G. D. Schuster, 80 Park Place, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
L. C. Schumaker, 2504 Hurd 


Avenue, Evanston, III. 


Sixth Prize ($25) 
H. G. Lykken, 4820 South Sher- 


idan Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“What Is Free Enterprise?” 


Contest Winners! 


In an attempt to strip away the confusion surrounding the term “Free 
Enterprise,” and to arrive at a graphic, clear-cut definition, ForBEs 
recently announced a nationwide contest on the subject. Prizes, totaling 
$500 in War Bonds, will go to those contestants who have submitted the 
best answers to the question: “WHat Is FREE ENTERPRISE?” 


After wading carefully through the stack of manuscripts received, the 
judges have finally made their decision. The winners: 


Seventh Prize ($25) 
Commander H. Watts Pillsbury, 
c/o Port Director, U. S. Navy, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention 

Willard D. Arant, 4056 Linden 
Avenue, Western Springs, II. 

E.~M. Harvey, 220 Filbert 
Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 

George R. Terry, 3300 W. 
Franklin Boulevard, Chicago, II. 

C. Lumley, 60 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Dewey H. Lane, 310 Court 
Street, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


George Holmes, P. O. Box 216, 
West Haven, Conn. 


Watch for the publication of the 
first prize-winning paper in our 
next issue. 
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never been sick in 


Why should heart disease strike 
a man of health and vitality? 


Well, the doctor explained, you know 
how age affects your face and hands and 
hair. Over the years, your heart grows 
older, too, so that it may be less able to 
meet the demands of strenuous living. 
Unless you learn to know and live within 
the capacities of your heart, you may 





Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


risk serious coronary heart disease even 
in the very prime of life. 


Just what is coronary heart dis- 
ease P 


Coronary heart disease simply means 
that the walls of the coronary arteries— 
that is, the arteries feeding the: heart 
muscle—have hardened up a bit, become 
thicker, and have lost some of their elas- 
ticity. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
ceives less blood and thus less food and 
oxygen. Naturally, if you then make ex- 
cessive demands on your heart, you’re 
inviting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
common form among men past forty. 
Even at younger ages you should watch 
for such possible warning symptoms as 
excessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
chest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about it? 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 





‘ 4 aby — 3 
It’s wise to get at least 8 hours sleep 
every night. 


may prescribe a period of complete rest 
in bed. 

The doctor will surely recommend the 
rules for living which everyone over forty 
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“HEART DISEASE...but I’ve 
my life!” 


would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdom of getting plenty 
of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri- 





Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, incliiding X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids? 


No— so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 
agnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 





and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually normal lives. 

Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 


For valuable information concerning the 
hearts of young and old, send for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your 
Heart.” 
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This is the sixth in a series of 
stories by business leaders con- 
cerning their “biggest mistake.” 
Next issue: Colby M. Chester. 











O the casual observer, any man 
4 yar of holding down the pres- 

ident’s chair in a large corpora- 
tion need have few regrets over his 
lack of a college education. But listen 
to Hurlbut W. Smith, head of L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc.: 
“Unquestionably,” he says, “the big- 
gest mistake of my life was not getting 
a college education. It’s the one thing 
next to health which neither taxes nor 
thieves can take from a man.” 

Now 79 and proud of it, in the com- 
pany’s mid-history Smith was called 
from retirement to take the reins and 
put a nearly wrecked business on its 
feet. Together with three brothers, he 
boosted Smith-Corona into the indus- 
try’s “Big Four,” controlling 95% of 
American typewriter business. For all 
his acknowledged ability, however, he 
was constantly aware of his schooling 
deficiencies. Forced to learn the hard 
way, he figured things out by the la- 
borious system of trial and error. Col- 
lege, he believes, would have given 
him the know-how of research and ex- 
perimentation. 


EDUCATION AND EFFICIENCY 


So conscious was he of the impor- 
tance of educational training that he 
began early to study its effect upon 
employees. In his younger days, most 
factory help had not completed gram- 
mar school. Smith noticed that those 
who had were not only generally more 
efficient but also advanced more rap- 
idly than their unschooled co-workers. 
There tended to be an even greater 
spread of efficiency and advancement 
in those with high school education. 
“We never turned a man away from 
a job due to lack of education alone,” 
he says. “But we kept our eyes open 
fer the potential employee who had 


Hurlbut W. Smith: 
“My Biggest Mistake" 


As told to T. C. McCLARY 


struggled to get schooling. We came 
to have higher-type employees who 
produced a better product for us and 
a better living for themselves. Of more 
recent date, we have come to watch 
for college men. A half century of 
tough competition has taught us that 
education pays off in ideas and im- 
provements that mean sales, in greater 
efficiency that means cold dollars and 
cents, and in the development of sales 
personality that means increasing mar- 





Hurlbut W. Smith 


kets.” And he hazards the guess that 
if he had enjoyed a college education 
himself, certain improvements on 
Smith-Coronas might have come five 
years snoner. 

Despite the fact that he is crowding 
80, Smith is still hale and hearty. He 
shoots a snappy 96 on clay pigeons, 
and is as quick in the field. On Friday 
nights he outbowls his employees; on 
Saturdays he takes a few smooth turns 
at their dances. Though he has about 
2,000 workers in the Syracuse plant, 
he knows most of them by their first 
names. And when they come to his 
office with an idea or a complaint, it’s 
neituer with a chip on their shoulder 
nor with shoes in hand. “H.W., this 
is the way it is,” they’re likely to be- 
gin, then present the facts calmly and 















rationally, in man to man fashion, 

“That’s what education does,” says 
Smith proudly. “Not all of our em. 
ployees, nor all our executives, are 
college educated. But they all think 
for themselves. That’s one of the funda. 
mentals education should teach a man. 
When men think for themselves jp. 
stead of moving by boss-rule they can 
get together and thrash things out in 
a civilized manner. The complexity of 
modern production and processing is 
raising the standard of work as well as 
the standard of living. It is closing the 
gap between front office and shop em- 
ployee, between executive and labor, 
It’s my conviction that within 25 years 
the majority of employees of all class. 
es will be college educated. This will 
make an enormous change in indus 
trial production as well as industrial 
relations and employee advancement.” 






















THE LESSON OF “HOW" 





Smith is far from under the delu- 
sion that a college man knows every: 
thing. He realizes that any smugness 
a fresh graduate has acquired from his 
books must be sanded off. But he also 
knows that college gives a man a great 
many things not in books—acquain- 
tances, the ability to mix and exchange 
views without temper, a readiness for 
the tough give-and-take of competitive 
business life. More than anything, he 
thinks, it teaches a man the valuable 
lesson of how—how to get the most 
out of his brain; how to find out the 
things he doesn’t know; how to con 
centrate on the job at hand. 

“I got along without a college diplo 
ma,” he admits, “and so have many 
others. I might have been no bigger 
man with that background. But it 
would have enabled me to go through 
the years with much more time to de 
vote to other matters. And it would 
have relieved me from a great deal of 
the tax and worry of figuring routine 
matters out.” 

Smith is an industrialist keenly 
aware of the social interests and obli- 
gations of industry, “for good, hard- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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* What Will 


EN Maisie appeared on the beach 

her mother heard what was said all 
tight—and promptly got “‘one of those 
new bathing costumes’’ for herself. 


Which is pretty much what happens 
whenever a progressive idea comes along. 


Take the auto. Folks who yelled “Get 
a horse” when the first horseless mon- 
sters snorted down Main Street soon 
“knew a good thing when they saw it” 
—the second time, anyway. 


And people who, at first, “‘couldn’t 
see any use for a telephone” now have 
to be asked to limit their calls. 


Look at “the comics” as another ex- 
ample of hearty acceptance of a new idea. 


They’re acknowledged today as a basic 
educational force. The Army Air Force 
uses the “picture story’’ technique to 
train aviators. Teachers find it invaluable 
as a teaching aid in classrooms... while 
in Sunday Schools across the country, 
children are learning a better understand- 
ing of the Bible through stories in pic- 
tures, And, to quote a recent Fortune 


. Magazine poll—‘‘Four out of five persons 


who buy newspapers read comic strips.” 


No wonder 48 leading manufacturers 
advertise their names and products in 
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People Say!” 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, the majority 
of them consistently year after year. 


These firms proved Puck’s worth. They 
have found what tremendous sales power 
there is in getting their advertising “next 
to” a picture story starring such popular 
and beloved personalities as “Jiggs and 
Maggie,” Blondieand Dagwood,” “The 
Little King,” ‘Prince Valiant,” “Little 
Annie Rooney,” “The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” and all the others who “‘live”’ in 
Puck’s great all-star cast. 


No less than 20,000,000 people read 
Puck every week. Distributed through 
15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
to coast, Puck is “family reading” in 
over 6,500,000 homes. 


In the post-war period, Puck will be 
even more important, because to millions 


it’s been “tan oasis of fun”’ in a war-torn. 


world...a weekly publication peculiarly 
close to the hearts and the minds of 
the American people. 


For more information about how this 
publication can help sell your company’s 
name or product, just call or write Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





The bdveerlisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after year 











Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Ine. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 











Opportunities 


...in weather forecasting 
By THE EDITORS 


66 E is as unpredictable as the 
weather.” We will have to 
modify that statement in the 

future, because antics of the weather 
are already easier to forecast than the 
behavior of some human beings. When 
the war started we quit cussing it and 
started doing something about it. We 
began training meteorologists by the 
thousands, and we are going to need 
them when it’s all over. 

Before the shrapnel started falling 
it didn’t seem so terribly necessary to 
do anything about the weather except 
to complain. But in an atmosphere of 
bombs and blitzkriegs, meteorology 
has to work fast or it will soon be too 
late for it to work at all. Decisive bat- 
tles have been lost and nations re- 
duced to slavery because somebody 
guessed wrong about what the ele- 
ments would do at the zero hour. 


BOOMED BY WAR 


War has advanced the science of 
meteorology far beyond our most opti- 
mistic dreams of a few years ago and 
has opened tremendous possibilities 
for post-war careers. Knowing wheth- 
er it’s going to rain or snow a week 
from next Friday will mean thousands 
of dollars a year to many. What, for 
example, would the average farmer 
give to know just when and how severe 
the next drought will hit? 

Before the war we had about 200 
weather forecasters in the country. 
But in order to chart more accurately 
atmospheric conditions for anticipated 
bombings, invasion landings and oth- 
er crucial situations, Uncle Sam start- 
ed training a large number of men for 
this work. Courses in meteorology 
were set up in colleges all over the 
country. Thousands of observation 
stations were built throughout the 
world. With trained observers and 
forecasters to man the different posts, 
and with improved systems of charting 
atmospheric conditions, we can now 
accurately forecast the weather five 
days ahead—less accurately for weeks. 
Not only that; things are happening 
so fast that many authorities predict 


the time isn’t far distant when we can 
forecast it months and even a year 
ahead. 

What meteorology is doing for mil- 
itary and naval operations is only a 
foretaste of how it will benefit our 
business economy after the bombs stop 
falling. For example, a dry goods 
merchant could stock heavily on rain 
coats and umbrellas if the local weath- 
er bureau told him with reasonable 
accuracy that a lot of precipitation 
was coming inside 10 days, Open air 
earnivals and festivals could be dated 
for days that promise to be clear. 

To show how weather forecasting is 
gilding the lily for some business in- 
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“All the papers said ‘Fair and Warmer,’ 
and you had to go by your rheumatism!" 


terests even on present meager knowl- 
edge, a large bakery in New York 
saves $300,000 a year by the way it 
regulates its bread deliveries when it 
knows it’s going to rain. An Atlanta 
milliner makes a lot of money selling 
Easter hats by guaranteeing money 
back if Easter Sunday is a gully 
washer. 

To make accurate forecasting pos- 
sible will demand new weather sta- 
tions, not only in this country but 
throughout the world. We will need 
meteorologists or weather observers in 
the Arctic, South America, the South 
Seas and islands all over the world. 
Today’s weather in the Aleutians may 
be tomorrow’s weather in the U. S. 

Probably no business activity is af- 
fected more by the elements than avia- 


tion. That means hundreds of ney 
weather stations will be needed along 
the airways to meet our tremendously 
expanded aviation needs. It means we 
will need not only enough facilities to 
study the weather close to the earth 
but for miles above it. Winds at vary. 
ing levels above the ground have dif. 
ferent directions. As long as man was 
a land animal he didn’t care how the 
upper currents played around. But 
when he sprouted wings and got to 
bucking them on their own levels, they 
could smack him around plenty. 

Meteorologists will be in demand by 
both the Government and thousands 
of business interests. Many commer. 
cial activities will employ weather con- 
sultants to meet specialized business 
needs. A street car company will not 
only want to know whether it will 
snow, but also if the snow is going to 
freeze on the trolley wires. It won't 
be enough for railroad companies to 
know how many inches of snow will 
fall in February, but whether it will 
come all at once, in what places and 
in what size drifts, as well. 


CONTROLLING THE ELEMENTS 


We can now pretty safely say future 
city planning commissions will need 
both architects and meteorologists on 
their boards. New sub-divisions can 
be planned so as to minimize weather 
extremes. Dr. A. A. Parr, a Norwe- 
gian-born scientist, now director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
suggests that new streets can be laid 
out so that instead of becoming gusty 
wind channels the buildings can be 
arranged as windbreaks. He suggests 
many other new devices to make the 
city warmer in Winter and cooler in 
Summer, all of which will need the 
services of weather experts. 

New home builders will profitably 
use a weather consultant to plan the 
position and design of each building. 
For example, meteorologists know 
that white glazed brick will capture 
more sunlight. Experiments have al- 
ready proved that when a house is 
built with regard to the sun’s position 
in the heavens, both Winter and Sum- 
mer, and the shade is regulated by the 
proper positioning of shade trees, it 
makes a lot of difference in the home 
temperature. 

All of these new developments mean 
that in our post-war future we're go- 
ing to use thousands of new, high- 
salaried meteorologists to feel old man 
Weather’s pulse. 
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_ country’s mighty wartime production . 

depends largely on the power supplied by 
spinning generators — electricity that is car- 
ried on copper through a nationwide network 


of wire to the motors and machines that in 
times of peace made our high standards of 
living possible. 

Copper and copper alloys have always been 
metals of progress — and American industry 
has borrowed liberally of their qualities of 
conductivity, strength, workability, freedom 
from rust and resistance to corrosion. 

From the men and mines of Anaconda, for 


instance, have come record amounts of the 
copper that adds so vitally to our country’s war- 
power. Until this job is done, copper is solely 
dedicated to the service of our armed forces 
and those of our Allies. But when this need 
is filled and the war is won... 


WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
g ... there is another great task ahead 


for copper and copper alloys in the 
coming days of peace. There will be 
homes to be built, automobiles, radios and 
electrical appliances—all calling for the 


special properties of copper and copper alloys, 


Mt 
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why, 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


pA ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


* Lend More for Victory— Buy an Extra War Bond 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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| BUILDS THE HELLCAT 


HE Army calls them 76-mm. 
Gun Motor Carriages—des- 
ignation M-18. But to Buick men 
who designed and. built them, in 
cooperation. ee Con 
—il om” am 7 > ry er om- 
and tote pes who fight in 

sil — they’re Hellcats. 


The name fits. 


They are tank-killers with the 
pace of a panther and the lethal 
strike of the king cobra. 


They’re so fast they run rings 
aroundanything but their brothers, 
and they master obstacles that 
stop other vehicles cold. 


They can split an enemy tank 
at several miles—and thanks to 
springing born of Buick’s work 
on your car, they can romp down 
roads at passenger car speeds. 


And now they’re on the prowl. 


It has been twenty-odd months 
since we started work on these 
slug gers as answers to the vaunted 
Tiger tank. Twenty-odd months 
of designing, building, testing, 
perfecting. 


More than a year ago they went 
into production, and _ several 
months ago we knew they were 


The Army Navy ‘‘E”’ | proudly flies ever all Buick plants. 


WATHE PROWL 


on their way, in quantities, to un- 
disclosed battlefields. 


They have shown what they can 
do there. They’ve added their 
force to the Great Effort—and be- 
cause of them, American men 
have had benefit of a harder-hit- 
ting weapon against tanks, pill- 
boxes, strong points and machine- 
gun nests. 


We’re mighty glad that’s so. Not 
just because this is a Buick baby. 
But because it’s a good American 
weapon, built in our way, for use 
of our own kind. 


More power to it, say we—and to 
those gallant men in uniform for 
whom we sweated it out! 


WHAT IS THE “HELLCAT”? 


The Hellcat is a 76-mm. Gun Motor Carriage bearing the 
Army designation, Model M-18. With 55 mph speed, 
maximum maneuverability, high fire power, and all-steel, 
center-guided tracks, it can smash tanks at several miles. 


Designed and built by Buick in cooperation with the 
Ordnance Department, it has proved superior to latest 
versions of the German Tiger tank in actual battle and 
is 30 mph faster. Special Buick-designed suspension, 
including knee-action principles, enables the Hellcat to 
fight running battles when necessary. It masters obstacles 
that stop other vehicles, fords water traps and streams 
and is almost as easy to run as an automobile. 


Ordered on January 28, 1943 after demonstration of pilot 
models, the Hellcat has been in regular production since 


July, 1943. All allies have asked to be supplied with it. 


YOU LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS x INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 


Buick will be glad to furnish, without cost,a full-color reprint of this advertisement to those 
interested in this important new weapon. Write to Buick Motor Division, Flint 2, Michigan. 


BUICK pivisionor GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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look tor this label 


On the Next 
Ash Can You Buy 


MAKES METALS LAST 


UP TO 4 TIMES AS LONG ! 
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Q. What Is Corronizing... 


A. Corronizing is an inexpensive, 
tissue-thin armor against rust 
made an integral part of the metal 
by a patented combination of 
electroplating and heat treatment. 
Corronized metal can be formed, 
drawn, welded, soldered, sheared, 
blanked, pierced or embossed 
with minimum loss of rust-resist- 
ance, and offers an ideal bonding 
surface for paint or other finishes. 
Seles and production executives 
ere invited te write for complete 
information. 








HE MANUFACTURER who offers 
: products bearing the “Cor- 
ronized” label is giving you far 
greater value than you could ever 
buy in the past. Why accept less for 
your money when you buy metal 
products? Look for this label—ask 
for it—whenever you buy. 
Corronizing is an amazing new 
armor against rust that makes met- 
als last up to 4 times as long. The 
Corronizing process has been de- 
veloped thru years of research by 
Standard Steel Spring Company— 
and has been proved on vital war 
equipment on every fighting front. 
On your next ash or garbage can, 
the “Corronized” label will assure 4 


times as long service as you've had 
from such cans in the past. On 
scores of other products—from fur- 
naces to fencing—automobile muf- 
flers to metal boats—farm equip- 
ment to building supplies—this label 
will be your guarantee of up to 4 
times as long service for your 
money. 


The Corronizing process is al- 
ready available to all makers of 
metal products. Soon, on more and 
more metal products, you'll find the 
“Corronized” label identifying 4- 
times-greater values. Look for it- 
ask for it. It’s your assurance of 
products that will defy the ravage 
of rust up to 4 times as long. 


Division of 


Standard Steel Spring Company 
DEPT. B-2 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Other peacetime products of Standard Steel Spring Company are 
ut bile bumpers and springs, precision mechanical coil 
springs, universal joints, floor gratings and stair treads. 


Victory ts Still Many Dollars Away. Buy War Bonds. 
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Alarming Facts About Truman 


The Man Who May Become President 


ITH Democrats as well as Re- 
W pebican now waving the ban- 

ner of individual initiative and 
thumping the tub for business compe- 
tition and free enterprise as America’s 
way to post-war prosperity, almost 
nothing has been said about the fact 
that one of the standard bearers in the 
national election has had “business 
experience.” 

He is Harry Truman, hand-picked 
by Roosevelt as his running mate and, 
presumably, as the best qualified Dem- 
ocrat to succeed him to the Presidency. 
However, like everything else in the 
Truman record before 1940, his busi- 
ness experience is an incidental paren- 
thesis which the Democrats and Tru- 
man would just as soon forget. 

First, it was an experience that 
spanned less than two of Truman’s 60 
years, 

Second, the business failed. 

In fact, each of the three chapters 
in Truman’s private career before his 
adoption by the Pendergast political 
machine in Kansas City had unhappy 
endings, 


BUSINESS CAREER 


First, he tried to get started in Kan- 
sas City after he finished high school. 
But after five years in odd jobs he 
went back to grandmother’s farm. 

Then he tried farming for 10 years 
without distinction or visible headway. 
Finally, after the first World War, he 
made his try in business. 

He opened a haberdashery shop on 
Kansas City’s busy Twelfth Street. The 
year was 1920. In 1921 this venture 
failed. The store was closed. Claims of 
creditors exceeded $8,000. Harry Tru- 
man was broke. 

Two years later, at 40—the same age 
as Tom Dewey when his brilliantly 
Victorious fight on political and busi- 
ness racketeers in New York City 
brought him the Governorship of the 
Empire State—Harry Truman was in 
charge of oiling secondary roads in 
Kansas City’s Jackson County and 
buying the oil from his friend, Boss 
Pendergast. 

If Roosevelt is re-elected, this dis- 
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By a Washington Correspondent 





Harris & Ewing 
Senator Harry Truman 


ciple of Old Tom Pendergast stands a 
close to 50-50 chance of being Presi- 
dent of the United States. These are 
the cold mathematics of the gamble 
based on actuarial and historical data. 
They are odds that chill even the most 
partisan Republicans who are now 
concentrating against a fourth term for 
Roosevelt. No wonder the life of Har- 
ry Truman should be subjected to such 
sharp scrutiny! 

The early facts are brief. Son of a 
mule-trading farmer, John Anderson 
Truman, Harry was born in 1884 
while the family was temporarily at 
Lamar, Mo., near the Joplin lead 
mines. He grew up around his grand- 
mother’s farm a short distance from 
Kansas City and went to school at In- 
dependence, seat of Jackson County 
and suburban to Kansas City. 

High school wound up his formal 
education and was followed by such 
jobs as wrapping papers for the Kan- 
sas City Star, working in a drug store 
and clerking in a bank. After his re- 
turn to the farm he joined the National 
Guard and, at 33, when the AEF went 
to France, was in the field artillery as 
a captain. He had a good war record 
and came out a major. 

It was to his friend Jim Pendergast, 
who now is trying to regain the politi- 
cal mantle his Uncle Tom lost when 


convicted and imprisoned for income 
tax evasion, that Truman owes the res- 
cue from his business failure. Jim per- 
suaded Tom to run Truman for county 
commissioner (in Missouri they are 
called “Judges”) of Jackson County. 

The Pendergast support which elect- 
ed Truman to this job in 1922 has 
never faltered. When he was defeated 
for re-election in 1924 he remained 
with the Pendergast machine and was 
made a county highway supervisor, 
charged with keeping the secondary 
roads well oiled. Truman came back 
as the Pendergast man for presiding 
county “Judge,” or commissioner, in 
1926. The 18 ensuing years have been 
about evenly divided between his Jack- 
son County job and his tenure in the 
Senate. 

The job of presiding judge, al- 
though it paid only $4,800 a year, had 
many pleasant perquisites. There was 
a $60,000,000 bond issue put over by 
Pendergast. There was no recognized 
auditing of court house expenditures, 
so the county paid out about $500,000 
more than it took in every year. It 
finally required an act of the Missouri 
legislature to halt this extravagance— 
but that was after the easy days that 
Truman knew, after Jackson County 
was plunged into a debt from which it 
has not yet recovered. 


ELECTION TO SENATE 


The county regimes of Truman and 
his deposed successor, David -E. Long, 
may be compared with what has hap- 
pened since the cleanup in 1938-39 
that sent Pendergast and his hench- 
men to prison and brought more than 
50 convictions for vote frauds. 

Road supervisors have been reduced 
from 64 to 16. The cost of court house 
operation has been cut from $183,000 
a year to $98,000 a year. 

Truman’s request of Pendergast for 
a better job in 1934 (he wanted to be 
county collector only because of the 
fees) won him the boss’s support for 
the U. S. Senate. His 41,000 margin 
over Rep. John J. Cochran in the pri- 
maries came entirely from the major- 
ity Pendergast rolled up in Kansas 
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City. The 1938 housecleaning of 
“tombstone” registrations in Jackson 
County reduced the eligible voter list 
by over 60,000, nearly 20,000 more 
than the Truman plurality. 

From 1934 to 1940, Truman's Sen- 
ate record is distinguished only by his 
unswerving allegiance to Boss Pender- 
gast and by getting WPB jobs for two 
supporters who later were indicted and 
jailed. 

The Kansas City vote fraud scan- 
dals broke in 1937, and a Democrat 
U. S. District Attorney who was un- 
friendly to Pendergast started poking 
into his tax returns. Truman tried 
mightily in Washington to call the 
dogs off his friends back home. When 
the District Attorney, Maurice Milli- 
gan, was up for reappointment in 
1988, Senator Truman arose to casti- 
gate him and the Federal judges who 
had convicted the vote-padders back 
home. But after the Senate was in- 
formed that in several Kansas City 
wards the voters outnumbered the total 
population, Milligan was confirmed 
over Truman's single vote in oppo- 
sition. 

Among the Truman campaign sup- 
porters he recommended for Federal 


HE widow of General Longstreet, 

famous Civil War Confederate 
leader, was recently reported to have 
enlisted in a training course for a 
war job. Near the four-score mark, 
she is only one of thousands of older 
men and women who are demonstrat- 
ing daily that they can learn new jobs 
and hold them successfully. 

Statisticians tell us that people over 
45 years of age now comprise more 
than a quarter of the U. S. population 
—about twice the proportion of 100 
years ago. And the trend is going to 
continue. According to sociologists, 
by 1980 40% of our entire popula- 
tion will be over 45. 

Surprisingly enough, there is a good 
deal of misinformation about old age. 
Too many of us associate gray hair 
with ineptitude. This fallacy is being 
disproved on every hand. Dr. Ross 
Armstrong McFarland, of Harvard 
Medical School, reveals in a recent re- 
port that oldsters are more stable than 
young workers, change their jobs less 
often and have far fewer accidents. 
One study reveals that mill hands over 








jobs were A. R. Hendricks and Mat- 
thew S. Murray. Murray, who was ap- 
pointed WPA director for Missouri in 
1935, was given a 2-year prison term 
for income tax evasion in 1939, Hen- 
dricks, who had an old record of 
chicken stealing in Georgia, was made 
WPA director for the northwestern dis- 
trict of Missouri in the same year as 
Murray’s appointment and was sen- 
tenced to six months in jail in 1937 for 
payroll padding. 


QUESTIONABLE APPOINTMENT 


One of Truman’s closest advisers 
has been Fred Canfil, whom he ap- 
pointed to be superintendent of build- 
ings in Jackson County when he was 
presiding judge. There was no legal 
authority for such a job, and Canfil 
was fired in 1939 shortly after it was 
learned he had approved a county ex- 
penditure of $10,000 to repair prop- 
erty belonging to Truman’s successor, 
David Long. 

As pay-off for supporting Roosevelt’s 
court-packing bill, Truman tried to get 
Canfil appointed U. S. District Mar- 
shall in Kansas City in 1939, but the 
Justice Department at that time suc- 
cessfully opposed his appointment on 


Goodbye to Old Age 


60 experienced only half as many ac- 
cidents as those in their early 20's. 
And we know from automobile acci- 
dent records that oldsters up to 60 
are safer drivers than the youngsters. 
Prejudice seems largely responsible 
for the widespread belief that older 
workers are too slow and inflexible. 
The fact that they make up in skill and 
endurance what they lose in strength 
and quickness is usually overlooked. 
Psychologists know that by 50 years 
of age most men and women have lost 
some acuteness in vision and hearing. 
As a matter of fact, our senses are at 
their highest efficiency at about 15. 
But people vary greatly in these mat- 
ters. One recent study showed.that of 
a group of men and women workers 
in their 50’s, 25% had better vision 
than the average man in his 20's. 
Oldsters do as well on most mental 
tests as youngsters. And they do as 
well on tests of reasoning, critical 
judgment and learning ability. They’re 
doing excellent work in all sorts of 
new jobs. Take the vocation of civil 
air pilots. Under high-altitude flying 





the grounds he was unfit for the office, 
But times have changed. When the 
marshall’s office in Kansas City became 
vacant last year, Truman again recom. 
mended Canfil, who this time was able 
to get Justice Department approval 
and the job. 

With this record it is not strange 
that Truman himself should have ex. 
pressed surprise when he was nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency on the 
Fourth Term ticket. 

With the party divided by the wide 
gulf that separates the Hillman-Brow. 
der left-wingers and the Jones-George 
group of conservative southerners, the 
Hague-Flynn-Kelly bosses took over, 
And while the advocates of Wallace 
and Douglas were knifing the support. 
ers of Byrnes and Rayburn, the com. 
promise was found in the protege of 
the ex-convict who was once the 
strongest boss in the country, Old Tom 
Pendergast. 

Now it is Old Tom, paroled from 
prison under orders to stay out of 
politics, who well may be able to say 
that he “made” a President. And that 
possibility doubtless comes as an even 
bigger surprise to Pendergast than to 
Harry Truman. 





























conditions, where the oxygen pressure 
is reduced, oldsters actually do better 
than their young colleagues. They're 
less liable to fainting and collapse be 
cause their cardiovascular systems are 
more stable, and they suffer less loss of 
memory. Many authorities now believe 
that pilots as old as 60 can pass tough 
tests of flying vision. A large trans- 
continental company has 100 pilots 
over 45 years of age! 

Most people grow old unevenly; 
that is, the man of 65 may have good 
vision for reading but little interest in 
it. Since range and depth of interests 
are an earmark of youth, we would 
call such a fellow “grown old in read: 
ing interests.” But interests need not 
flag. With a little encouragement they 
can be made to increase with age. Thus 
they become the elixir of youth. 

Before we can tell how old Uncle 
Tom or Aunt Jennie is we've got to 
know a great deal about them. Years 
in themselves are no longer adequate 
indices of age.—Dr. JaMEs F. BENDER, 
director, National Institute for Human 
Relations. 
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Distributing Industry. A Senate com- 
mittee has urged Congress to freeze all 
government-owned war plants in 11 
major Eastern and Northeastern states 
after Germany’s defeat, “to prevent 
further concentration of private indus- 
try in those states.” In its recommen- 
dation the committee declares that: 
“The industrial development of the 
South and West is the key to post-war 
prosperity . . . A population increase 
in the East, that would come if the 
government plants were permitted to 
be added to present industry, would 
create an octopus that would blight 
the rest of the country and reduce the 
South and West to misery.” Accord- 
ing to the committee, government 
plants in the 11 Eastern states should 
only be sold or leased to private in- 
dustries if those buying them agreed 
to scrap an equal amount of old plant 
space. Eastern Governors don’t like 
the committee’s recommendations. Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts brands them 
“characteristic of Hitler”; Blood of 
New Hampshire declares that they will 
do away with private initiative, while 
Wills of Vermont states: “This sort of 
legislation will take away the last 
vestige of free enterprise.” ° 

Anticipating Peacetime Trade. WPB, 
whose regulations forbade the placing 
or acceptance of purchase orders for 
certain materials or products unless 
they bore specified preference ratings 
or special authorizations, has eased its 
restrictions so that manufacturers can 
plan ahead. Post-war purchase orders 
may now be booked, provided produc- 
tion is not scheduled in advance of the 
removal of any restriction on materials 
entering into the manufacture. 


Cartels Favored. Although official 
Washington generally opposes cartels, 
the 3lst National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention declares itself in favor of em- 
ploying them, if necessary, to assure 
us a fair share of post-war foreign 
trade. Says the Convention: “We rec- 
ommend modification of our laws, as 
applied to foreign commerce. . . . The 
question concerning cartels in foreign 
trade is not whether American busi- 
ness favors or opposes them but 
rather to find the best method in the 
national interest for Americans to play 
an active part in a world in which a 
substantial portion of trade and busi- 
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Post-War Plans 


ness is conducted by either govern- 
mental or private cartels.” 


Curing a Sick Industry. The British 
Government has announced its plans 
for the Cotton Textile Industry, which, 
before the war, was one of Britain’s 
most depressed industries. It rejects 
a proposal the industry put forward 


that it should permanently be protect- 
ed by government-regulated minimum 
prices. Instead, the Government ad- 
vises it to look for improvement with- 
in itself and advocates: (1) General 
amalgamation of small units inte 
larger ones; (2) modernizing equip- 
ment; (3) overhauling of its mer- 
chandising organization; (4) over- 
hauling of its wage structure; (5) 
adoption of a double shift to make 


more economical use of equipment. 





"WED RATHER 


SAY VES” 





We don't like to tell people that 
they'll have to wait to get a home 
telephone. We'd much rather say 
“yes” to requests for service. 
That's the way it always used 
to be. 


But the needs of war still have 


first claim on available telephone 





equipment and on telephone 


manufacturing facilities and 
manpower. Delays in filling ci- 
vilian orders just can't be helped. 

All of us telephone people sin- 
cerely appreciate your patience 
and understanding in 


this war emergency. 
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New Ideas 


TRICKY 


Now you see it—now you don’t. 
That’s the way the Polaroid Corp’s. 
ingenious new traffic sign works. The 
trick is accomplished by using light- 
polarizing signs that are visible to mo- 
torists only when they’re using the 
wrong headlights. The warnings, 
“Shift to polarized beam” and “Shift 
to unpolarized beam” are invisible 
when the driver is using the proper 
headlight system for the area in which 
he is traveling. The signs are designed 
for cars equipped with both polarizing 
headlights for country areas and ordi- 
nary lights for the city. 


TELEPHONE LOCK 


Credit Dubl-Worth Products, Inc., 
New York City, with developing a 
novel telephone-locking device that 
prevents home or office visitors from 
running up unwanted "phone bills. 
It’s made of unbreakable plastic, and 
is designed with a series of eight dif- 
ferent keys. Called “Loc-Ur-Fone,” it 
of course does not restrict incoming 
calls. 


CHEMICAL DETECTIVE? 


Thanks to Faurot, Inc., New York 
City, a new chemical process now per- 
mits the detection of fraudulent alter- 
ations on checks, bonds, deeds and 
other documents. Quick and simple, 
the trick is done with two solutions: 
One to reveal both alterations and in- 
visible writing; the other to restore 
documents to their original state, with 
all evidence of examination eliminated. 


PAPER CEMENT 


A newly developed paper cement, 
the product of Carter’s Ink Co., Bos- 
ton, is said to be the closest thing yet 
to rubber cement. Waterproof and re- 
movable, it spreads easily, will not 
wrinkle the paper. 


HONOR SYSTEM 


Faced with a critical manpower 
shortage, Michigan’s Kalamazoo Ice 
& Fuel Co. found a neat solution to 
the problem by selling ice according 
to the honor system. The company put 
its four neighborhood depots on a 
self-service basis, threw away the keys 
and stayed open 24 hours daily. Pa- 
trons walk in at any hour, select their 
ice and drop their money in a coin 


30 


slot. Losses through non-payment are 
far less than the normal wage cost of 
two employees per depot, rendering 
only 16-hour service. 


FOOLPROOF PLANE? 


A small, easy-to-operate and spin- 
proof plane, announced by the Engi- 
neering & Research Corp., Hyattsville, 
Md., may revolutionize peacetime fly- 
ing habits. Equipped with a simplified 
control system which eliminates foot 
pedals, the plane has a top speed of 
117 miles an hour, can be piloted by 
a novice in from three to five hours 
time. It’s called the “Ercoupe.” 


“REFRIGERATED PACKAGE" 


American front-line troops can now 
get fresh food rations right in the field 
by means of a refrigerated metal 
“package” which serves as a shipping 
carton, refrigerator and small food de- 
pot all in one. Mounted on runners 
for short distance hauling by jeeps, 
the container is eight feet long, is 





“Sky Hook” 


Tue “sky hook,” long in the realm of 
striped paint and left-handed monkey- 
wrenches, has now become a reality. 
Now under test at Wright Field, this 
maple seed-shaped device is actually a 
rotary wing container for the aerial 
delivery of emergency supplies. Capa- 
ble of carrying 65 pounds, it spirals to 
earth more accurately than a para- 
chute. It may be used after the war 
for the speedy delivery of air mail. 





equipped with its own gasoline pow. 


ered cooling unit. It was developed 
by the York Corp., in collaboration 
with Army engineers. 


DE LUXE COACH 


The latest thing in railroad cars js 
a long-distance, “Day-Nite” model that 
will give overnight coach travelers 
chaise longue sleeping comfort. Pas. 
sengers may obtain a full-length sleep. 
ing surface simply by pulling down a 
large upholstered leg rest from the 
back of the seat ahead. Designed for 
post-war use by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co., the car’s win- 
dow drapes do double duty at night 
by being converted into curtains sepa- 
rating each pair of seats. Hung on 
hinged rods, they’re swung out at right 
angles to the wall to give each passen- 
ger a semi-private compartment. 


BANK NOTE 


A recently recommended new bank. 
ing policy would give preferential 
treatment to savings accounts that 
show few withdrawals over a period 
of years. Suggested reward: An extra 
dividend annually. 


MYSTERY MATERIAL 


Goodyear is stepping out with a 
revolutionary new shoe sole that’s said 
fo be not only moisture- and water- 
proof, but also insulates against heat 
or cold. Called “Neolite,” the material 
is described as “neither rubber, leath- 
er, plastic nor fabric.” The actual for- 
mula is still a secret. 


WOOD SAVER 


Lumber-lacking builders will wel- 
come a newly developed fire- and wa- 
ter-resistant sheathing which eliminates 
the need for large quantities of wood. 
Consisting of a core of processed gyp- 
sum. between two sheets of specially 
treated building paper, the new sheath- 
ing can be placed under wood siding, 
brick veneer, shingles, stucco or almost 
any other type of exterior finish. It’s 
already in mass production. 


STREAMLINED YACHT 


Post-war plans of the Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., Decatur, Ala., include 
a streamlined, all-welded and fire-proof 
yacht. All deck gear, even the davits 
for an 18-foot motor launch, will be 
concealed. Added features: Ship-to- 
shore telephone, short wave radio and 
television equipment, movies, stream- 
lined bathroom for every stateroom. 
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King of the Apo Kajan tribe of Borneo is Oejong Injau. 

The Japanese have invaded his land. But he and his 

people have not forgotten the white men who came to 

help them, before the war. They remember well the 

missionaries who regularly flew in a Beechcraft over 

their mountainous jungles and landed on their narrow, 

s  swift-flowing rivers, to heal their sick and enlighten 

; —y their kinsmen. They know that the liberating wings of 

Upee Phe) Rivers ore Borneo’ nly highways Jee interior. A” the white men’s aircraft have purged other lands of the 

Beechcraft. Pacific from the treacherous invaders. They know that 

ee nn Roat-equipped biplane flown by mission. — their land, too, will again be free. King Injau and his 

g on Ga mountain stream in e orneo interior. ‘ - 

Photographs courtesy Rev. George E. Fisk (pilot), Nyack, N. Y., and people look to the skies and say with sure knowledge: 

Christian Missionary Alliance, New York City. “They will return.” 


Beech Aircraft 














CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART VACHITA; BANS AS, Ges: A. 
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Candidate Thomas E. Dewey: 


The record of this Administration at 
home is one long chapter of failure. 
But some people still tell us: “We 
agree that the New Deal is a failure 
at home, but its foreign policies are 
very good.” Let me ask you: Can an 
Administration which is so disunited 
and unsuccessful at home be any bet- 
ter abroad? Can an Administration 
which is filled with quarrelling and 


Highlights of Campaign Speeches 


back-biting where we can see it be any 
better abroad where we cannot see it? 


For twelve years the New Deal has 
treated us to constant bickering, quar- 
relling and back-biting by the most 
spectacular collection of incompetent 
people who ever held public office at 
the same time. We must not trust our 
future to such people as Harry Hop- 
kins, Madam Perkins and Harold 
Ickes. 





“Ill be doggoned! A drug store 


that fills steel 


Your friend, the neighborhood drug- 
gist, would find some things strangely 
familiar if he walked into a certain 
room in the Armco Research Labora- 
tories. He’d be reminded of his row 
of prescription drugs when he saw 
the counter-bin holding some 70 dif- 
ferent alloys and metals. In place of 
his mixing mortar, he’d see a small 
electric furnace for melting these 
metals together into experimental 
30-pound ingots. 

Just as doctors’ prescriptions re- 
quire different drugs, so do metal 
specifications require different alloy- 
ing elements. By combining various 
alloys, Armco research engineers have 


created or improved special purpose ' 


steels for many applications. 


Our experience of over 40 years may 
prove valuable to your company in 
planning post-war products that will 


prescriptions” 


be even more attractive, more dura- 
ble and salable. We can advise you 
on the grade of sheet steel you can 
best use, as well as on special fin- 
ishes, coatings and fabricating qual- 
ities. Why not consult with us about 
your problems? The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 2811 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 





Special Purpose Sheet Steels 





FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


The Federal Government now owy 
or operates one-fifth of the manufac. 
turing plants in the country. 

Little by little, the New Deal is de. 
veloping its own form of corporate 
State. It becomes clear why the twice. 
convicted Comrade Browder and his 
friends are so eager for the re-election 
of my opponent. 

There is another reason. They love 
to fish in troubled waters. Their aims 
can best be served by unemployment 
and discontent. They remember that 
the New Deal in all its seven peace. 
time years never cured unemployment. 

































































































Candidate Roosevelt: 


I have never sought and I do not 
welcome the support of any person or 
group committed to communism, or 
fascism, or any other foreign ideology 
which would undermine the American 
system of government or the Ameri- 
can system of free competitive enter- 
prise and private property. 





We must be able to present to our 
returning heroes an America that is 
stronger and more prosperous and 
more deeply devoted to the ways of 
democracy than ever before. 

“The land of opportunity”—that’s 
what our forefathers called this coun- 
try. By God’s grace it must always be 
the land of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual citizen. 


Governor John W. Bricker: 


It is not true, as Mr. Roosevelt im- 
plied in his acceptance speech, that the 
New Deal “rescued American business, 
agriculture, industry, finance and la- 
bor in 1933.” 

It actually plunged them into eco- 
nomic chaos and stagnation. It put our 
economic machinery on dead center, 
and kept it there until war started its 
wheels moving again. 





Harp To BrusH Orr! 












Courtesy Newark Evening News 
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The way to restore a people’s gov- 
ernment in Washington is to restore 
Congress to its rightful place as the 
policy-making agency and as a re- 
straining force on the impulse of the 
President. Congress never was intend- 
ed to be a rubber stamp. 


New Deal magicians have offered 
this advice: “Think nothing of our 
national debt. Just borrow more. Pub- 
lic debt has no similarity to private 
debt because we owe it to ourselves.” 


During his twelve years in office, the 
New Deal President has issued more 
than 4,000 executive orders, almost 
equal to all of the laws passed by 
Congress during the same period. 


There is a present tendency for Fed- 
eral authority to override State respon- 
sibility in many fields. To cite just one 
case, there is a growing movement to- 
ward invasion of the public school 
system. 


Winning the war became the first 
order of business of every American 
on December 7, 1941, and no party or 
no candidate has the right to claim 
exclusive credit for it. All America is 
winning this war—not the New Deal. 


Senator Harry Truman: 


Inspired by the President’s leader- 
ship, we are building airplanes at the 
rate of 100,000 a year, twice the num- 
ber Mr. Dewey said was impossible. 
... Under a President like the Repub- 
lican candidate, we would have set our 
sights too low. And you can imagine 
the effect on the war. 


Rep. Clare Boothe Luce: 


(Referring to the Communist Party 
led by Sidney Hillman) : After Nov. 7 
it hopes to call itself the Democratic 
party in every State. That is the way 
the Communist party has “dissolved,” 
upon directions from Moscow. It has 
gone underground, after the fashion of 
termites, into the Democratic party. 


Harold L. Ickes: 


Governor Dewey has been the choc- 
olate soldier of this war. 


John Haynes Holmes: 
Minister, Community Church, N. Y. 


A vote for Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Dewey is a vote thrown away. But a 
vote for Norman Thomas will count as 
impressive support of sound policy 
and true ideals in the present crisis. 
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BATTLE FRONTS MOVE FORWARD ON AMERICAN 27,422 


Over muddy, debris-littered roads . . . over swollen streams 
... the attack rides ahead on American rubber. In this war of 
lightning movements, rubber plays a greater role than ever before, 
for a major factor in speed and mobility is the pneumatic tire. 
* America’s rubber requirements for '44 are estimated at 757,000 
tons—nearly double 1943 needs. Natural rubber will care for about 
one-tenth of the total. Synthetic rubber must make up the re- 
mainder. The production of ‘‘Buna-S’’ synthetic, for example, 
will probably total 710,000 tons this year. * To the rubber industry, 
its far-sighted leaders and its workers, the Baltimore & Ohio 
gives highest praise. In our daily work of moving thousands of 
tons of materials to and from rubber centers, we are keenly 
aware of the gigantic job being done. With 70,000 workers and 
11,000 miles of track, the B&O will continue to fulfill the needs of 
our great rubber industry in its fight to combat one of America’s 


most vital shortages. 
i R. B. WHITE, President 


THROUGHOUT 13 GREAT STATES, THE BALTIMORE & OHIO SERVES MANY 
OF AMERICA’S LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 
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There are 
enough men 
wearing 
PARIS garters, 
suspenders 
and belts, to 
elect the next 
president— 
easily! 


PARIS 


ALL ELASTIC 
GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 
55e¢ to $1 


’‘PREE-SWING”’ 
SUSPENDERS 


Can't skid off your shoulders 
$l to $3.50 


BELTS 


“Tops for your trousers 
$l to $5 


At All Fine Stores 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 








THE 


Washington Outlook 


By CENE ROBB 


HE Washington Outlook for the 

next crucially important four 

years will be determined in large 
measure within the coming week at 
the national election. 

There are more unknown factors 
than ever before in this, the country’s 
first wartime voting for a President 
since Lincoln. The poll-takers are 
hedging with their emphasis on the 
possible margins of error in their can- 
vass. However, best evidence gleaned 
from last-minute checkups does estab- 
lish that many changes have occurred 
since Summer predictions were an- 
nounced. 

Now it looks like an extremely close 
Presidential election in total popular 
votes, and may be equally close in the 
electoral college. 

The turn-out will be large, almost 
as great as in 1940. 

Nearly the same percentage of sol- 
diers will cast ballots as civilians. 

The result may not be known until 
Nov. 22, Pennsylvania’s deadline on 
counting an estimated 350,000 veter- 
ans’ votes. 


DEWEY GAINING 


Dewey has been forging ahead. 
Gradually but steadily more of the 
wavering margin of undecided voters 
were turning to him a fortnight before 
election. Those still on the fence, how- 
ever, will face Roosevelt’s apostasy to 
a windup “campaign as usual.” 

Democrats are finding the liability 
of the “fourth term” as a foremost 
issue, rivaled by defection among the 
independent voters who can’t stomach 
all this “and Truman, too.” The only 
color in the drab-and-dreary record 
of the V-P candidate is intimacy with 
Kansas City’s Boss Pendergast, whose 
political machine, before his imprison- 
ment for cheating on taxes, dishonestly 
placed Truman in the U. S. Senate. 

Four pivotal states will play de- 
cisive roles in the election—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. The winner must take at least 
two of these four; if either Dewey or 
Roosevelt can capture as many as 
three of them, victory is virtually as- 
sured. 


Unless the race goes toward the fin- 


ish in a dead heat, the country wil 
know the outcome by Tuesday mid. 
night, Nov. 7. The early returns wil 
come first from the East. Here are the 
ones to watch especially: ‘ 

1. New England. Dewey will need 
to show a majority of around 55% in 
Maine and Vermont to stay in the 
race; anything better than 48% in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut will be 
encouraging. 


2. New York. Roosevelt must better 
a 3-to-2 majority in the city and hold 
Dewey at better than 1-to-2 upstate. 

3. Pennsylvania. In the civilia 
voting Roosevelt requires a minimum 
of 48%. Pittsburgh and perhaps Phils. 
delphia returns may be misleading; 
the rural vote will be heavy for Dewey. 


4. Do not forget the important Con. 
gressional contests. It would take bet. 
ter than a 55% majority for Rooseveli 
in the East to keep the Republican 
from winning control of the House of 
Representatives. Results from two geo- 
graphical areas in the election are vir- 
tually undisputed. 

Roosevelt starts for sure with the 1] 
states of the solid South—127 votes 

Dewey starts for sure with five state 
in the corn belt and two in upper New 
England—40 votes. Democrats are sv 
premely confident only in case of three 
or four other states—Arizona, Utah, 
Rhode Island and Washington—2 
votes. Republicans are equally conf 
dent of the other eight states betwee 
the Alleghanies and the Rockies—ll’ 
votes. 


WHAT POLLS SHOW 


Almost even up to this point, the 
battle continues on three main fronts— 
the mid-Atlantic seaboard, the bordet 
states, and California, with 100 de 
cisive electoral votes at stake. 

Polling the polls, the pre-election 
lineup is represented as follows: 


Seven sure for Dewey (40) votes: 


Maine 5. South Dakota 4. 
Vermont 3. North Dakota 4. 
Nebraska 6. Iowa 10. 


Kansas 8. 


Eight probably Dewey (117): 
Wyoming 3, Illinois 28. 
FORBES 
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Colorado 6. Michigan 19. 
indiana 13 Ohio 25. 
Wisconsin 12. Minnesota 11. 


Seven edge for Dewey (100): 


Idaho 4. New Hampshire 4. 
Oregon 6. Missouri 15. 

New York 47. West Virginia 8. 
New Jersey 16. 


Three even (48) votes: 


Pennsylvania 35. Delaware 3. 
Oklahoma 10. 


Eight edge for Roosevelt (79) : 


Maryland 8. New Mexico 4. 
Connecticut 8. Montana 4. 
Massachusetts 16. Nevada 3. 
California 25. Kentucky 11. 


Four probably Roosevelt (20) : 


Washington 8. Utah 4. 
Rhode Island 4. Arizona 4. 


Eleven sure for Roosevelt (127) : 


Virginia 11. Arkansas 9. 
Tennessee 12. Alabama 11. 
Florida 8. Georgia 12. 


North Carolina 14. Mississippi 9. 
Texas 23. South Carolina 8. 
Louisiana 10. 

7 


TO THE POINT 


I did not believe in the League of 
Nations following the last war. I did 
not favor international organization 
nor American involvement in Europe- 
an quarrels. I have since greatly 
changed my views. . . . Today I am 
strongly for some sort of organiza- 
tion, perhaps containing elements of 
the League of Nations, a permanent 
organization which not only will make 
peace but will keep the peace.—JOHN 
D. RockEretier, Jr. 


A great democracy cannot be great, 
or even a democracy, without recog- 
nition by its common citizens of the 
value of small things, standing in line 
to register, taking time to vote, be- 
coming aware of the policies and plans 
of Government officials. — THEODORE 
Speers, D.D. 8 


I believe Santa Claus is going to be 
put back in his proper place. And, of 
course, if Governor Dewey is elected 
President next November it would 
change the entire aspect of the Ameri- 
can enterprise system. .. . It is going 
to take a good while to rid the country 
of the New Deal economic philosophy. 
—Atrrep P. Stoan, Jr., chairman, 
General Motors Corp. 
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All this— 
within a few minutes 
of your factory! 
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The perfect ties er 


DECENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


Before you visit Santa Clara County, at the population center of 
the Pacific Coast, prepare yourself for a new and different type 
of industrial area. 


HOMES NEAR FACTORIES 


Industry is decentralized in Santa Clara County. Available sites 
on main highways and rail lines are completely detached. Close 
by are residential areas, where employees live in suburban one- 
family homes or on small farms. Long hauls to and from work, 
on crowded trains and busses, are largely eliminated. 


PRODUCTION BOOMS 


Most residents of Santa Clara County live outdoor lives—twelve 
months a year. Tanned faces and alert eyes are ample evidence 
of abundant energy—for both work and play. Production sched- 
ules, which average 15% higher than in less favored sections of 
the country, are conclusive evidence of working efficiency. 


THE SPOT FOR YOU 


This is Santa Clara County—the fastest growing industrial area 
on the Pacific Coast. It is the perfect example of decentralized 
industry—and the logical spot for your Pacific Coast plant! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Get the facts—al/ of them! “Post War 
Pacific Coast’ —the story of Santa Clara 
County, is a 36-page, factual book, which 
will be sent you without cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 


pert. B 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA 
COUNTY Goeriz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Find the Other Man's Level 


Snobbishness is a sign of inferiority. To win 
respect, meet the other fellow on his own ground 


6% HE real reason | quit that job 
was because I didn’t want to 
take the risk of sinking to the 

level of the people I had to deal with.” 

The speaker may have been a snob 
or may have been rationalizing a fail- 
ure due to his own defects; but, taken 
as it stands, the remark gives a valid 
reason for quitting a job. If you can’t 
or won't get on the same level with 
your associates—not necessarily the 
same financial plane or an equal scale 
of knowledge or ability, but the level 
of mutual understanding and respect 
—you’d probably be wise to look for 
some happier connection. 

“Know thyself” is a sage admoni- 
tion, but it’s just as important to know 
other people, too. Most of us depend 
largely upon them. We learn from 
them, sell to them, work for them, get 
them to work for us. Our business, 
whatever it may be, is designed basic- 
ally to supply their needs or desires. 


PEOPLE AREN'T “SPECIMENS” 


A story is going around about the 
feeble-minded country boy who boast- 
ed of having a brother at Harvard. 
Asked what he was studying, the mo- 
ron replied: “They’re studyin’ him.” 

But the people we have to deal with 
can’t be studied as though they were 
specimens. To get a good look at them 
you don’t use a microscope or tele- 
scope—nor a monocle nor lorgnette. 
The naked eye’s the thing, especially 
if it’s connected by an open channel 
to a sympathetic mind. And to see the 
other fellow with your eyes the best 
place to stand is on a level with him. 

There’s a type of person that seems 
to live in dread of being caught on 
the same level with another. Introduce 
him to someone and he'll be certain 
to hunt around in his mind for a con- 
versational stepladder that will give 
him height. Maybe he'll drag out an 
ancestor who was on the Mayflower’s 
passenger list. Perhaps he'll come up 
with a fraternity membership or an in- 
timate acquaintance with a celebrity. 

However it may tickle the ego, this 
is hardly a good device for getting 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


acquainted. Instead of promoting a 
meeting of minds, it raises an imme- 
diate barrier. I’ve never heard a sales- 
man say to a new prospect in so many 
words: “I know more about your bus- 
iness than you do.” But I’ve seen 
plenty of them put that idea across 
very effectively by intimation. 

When R. H. Grant, General Motors 
official, was a rising salesman, he 
made it a practice to begin a sales 
interview by saying something like 
this: “I don’t know whether I can be 
of any help to you or not, but I’d like 
to talk over your problems with you.” 
That’s getting on the same level with 
a man! 

Some try to get on a level with oth- 
ers by imitating them. That won't 
work. I know a man who had a neigh- 
bor who did well in business and 
bought an expensive home. My friend, 
wishing to keep on his neighbor’s level, 
managed to swing a deal for a similar 
home, but it was too much for him. It 
put him deep in debt, and his true 
financial plane was farther removed 
from his neighbor’s than it had been 
before. The imitator is always at least 
a notch below the real thing. 

If you like rules, here’s one for 


getting on the same level with another 
—the level of mutual understanding: 
First, be yourself; then forget your. 
self and be genuinely interested in the 
other fellow. He won’t fail to sense 
that interest, and as soon as he does, 
it’s as certain as that night follows 
day that he’s going to become inter. 
ested in you. 

Years ago I heard the late cash 
register king, John H. Patterson, tel 
a story about one of his early experi- 
ences in that industry. There was ¢ 
period when things weren’t going well, 
A large number of cash registers had 
been returned to the factory because 
of defective workmanship. Patterson 
was worried. Sunday came, and he 
decided to take a horseback ride and 
get away from his troubles. 


TEXT STRUCK HOME 


The ride brought him to a little 
country church just as the congrega- 
tion was gathering for the morning 
service. Obeying an impulse, he teth- 
ered his horse to a fence and went in. 
When the preacher announced his text, 
it was this widely-quoted verse: 

“What does the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

Patterson never knew what the 
country preacher had to say about 
that text. The two words “walk hum- 
bly” set him to thinking, and gave 
him an idea. The next morning he 
moved his desk out to the middle of 
the factory. There, on a level with the 
workmen, he found many things that 
were wrong. Ideas came to him for 
many of the innovations that made 
him famous as a pioneer in employee- 
welfare - policies. 

Management and labor don’t always 
see eye to eye today, and it isn’t al 
ways management that fails to “walk 
humbly.” An abundance of past and 
present experience in certain fortu- 
nate industries proves that there are 
few management-labor difficulties that 
can’t be overcome if those on both 
sides earnestly tackle them together on 
a man-to-man level. 
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Why This Publication 
Appraises Politics 


By B. C. 


UR criticisms of the New Deal 
Administration—and_particular- 
ly our cartoon depicting such 
notorious political scalawags as Boss 
Hague, Boss Kelly, Tammany Hall 
and ex-convict Pendergast as support: 
ers of Candidate Roosevelt-—have 
brought on our heads condemnatory 
letters, some cancellations of subscrip- 
tions. (See page 5.) We expected this. 
A common complaint is that a busi- 
ness publication should not “dabble 
in politics.” The flagrant way the New 
Deal has “dabbled in business” has 
injected politics into our economic 
system so vitally that it is impossible 
to attempt to appraise industrial, 
financial, business conditions and pros- 
pects without taking cognizance of 
Washington's ceaseless activities. 


Extracts from typical letters: 


Jerome S. Schaul: “I must ask you to 
please cancel my subscription to your mag- 
azine, which I have just started to receive. 


I had no idea of your reactionary leanings 
when I sent you my check, Not being a 
devotee of your type of big business, which 
acema to belong to the class of blind Roose- 
velt’ hatera, I cannot enjoy reading your 
articles which are so palpably biased against 
the man who has helped business more than 
it will ever realize, I would appreciate a re- 
fund of the proportionate amount of my 
subscription.” [Refunded.] 


KE. M. Shore: 
your magazine, 


“As a recent subscriber to 
1 feel I must speak out 
against your anti-Roosevelt cartoons, edi- 
torials, etc, | wonder now who is subsidizing 
you? If it wasn't for Roosevelt where would 
your periodical be?” 

This publication, from its inception 
more than 27 years ago, has consis- 
tently exercised the right to discuss 
public affairs and their effect upon our 
national wellbeing, prosperity. No 
number of subscription cancellations 
can or will alter this attitude. Unlike 
many business leaders during the last 
decade, we have never been afraid to 
apeak out straight-from-the-shoulder. 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of 
any calculation,..touch ONE KEY...and presto, 
the answer appears without effort on the part of 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 





operator, FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
ies have been approved by the War Production 
Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 





SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S&S. A. 


Why it should be considered jj 
right for the New York Times to come 
out editorially in support of Candidate 
Roosevelt and for innumerable other 
publications to discuss politics, but be 
considered all wrong for a business 
magazine to do 80, isn’t understand. 
able by this publication. 

Time was when Washington didn’t 
affect industry, employment, business, 
economics one-tenth as potently as to. 
day. It cannot be disputed that the 
destiny of the nation never was as de. 
pendent upon what happens govern. 
mentwise than is the case today. 

It is the firm conviction of Forses 
that nothing could be more helpful 
than cessation of the New Deal’s ruler. 
ship, helpful to employment, helpful 
to business, helpful to the many mil- 
lions of savers whose capital invest. 
ments enabled the United States to 
attain the highest living standards ever 
known, to preservation of our way of 
life, our wonted freedom. 

Therefore, we make no apology to 
anyone for doing our feeble, conscien- 
tious best to aid in bringing about a 
change of Administration. 


“FILep A Report witnh U. § 
2 Minutes 1n 1943.” 


That newspaper headline over a 
statement issued by the president of 
one company suggests how wild bv- 
reaucracy has run. The cost of fur- 
nishing reports, questionnaires, etc,, 
for the last two years equaled 40 cents 
per common share. One wonders how 
much manpower has been necessary 
for our largest corporations to comply 
with bureaucracy’s fantastic demands. 

Should it be of no concern to a 
business magazine that our whole in- 
vestor-owned enterprise system faces 
annihilation unless ways and means be 
found to induce savers to resume sup- 
plying enterprise capital? 

New Dealers may well object to 
drawing attention to the alarming 
facts that it has long been impossible 
to issue new common stock, that gov- 
ernmental agencies (especially _ the 
SEC) have systematically, completely 
wiped out millions of common and 
even preferred shareholders in railway 
and in utility properties, that taxpay- 
ers have been plunged deeper and 
deeper into debt through Federal 
financing of business concerns, de 
signed to cripple tax-paying concerns. 

We can do no other than write ac- 
cording to our conscience, according 
to our convictions born of twoscore 
years of observation and experience. 


. Every 


FORBES 














NAVE YOU EVER SRKEN A LONG RANGE FORECAST 


As Amazineé As Tuts? 








Each December for many years the Stock Trend Service has been issuing a Forecast for the year ahead. These Forecasts 
are the result of years of painstaking research and thousands of computations. Below we reproduce the first portion of the 
1944 Forecast upon which we have superimposed the trend of the Dow Jones Industrials for the same period. Below we tell 
you how you can get the complete 1944 Forecast. 
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NOW —Buy and Sell Zones on 50 Stocks! 
Alaska Juneau int'l. Tel. & Tel. B. & O. Pfd. Southern Pacific Eastman Kodak 
Allied Stores M-K-T, Pfd. Chrysler United Corp. Flintkote 
Amer. Bosch N. Y¥. Central Curtiss-Wright “A” U.S. Hoffman Mach. Hudson Motor 
B,. & O., Com. Servel Eastern Airlines Zenith Radio Int’l. Paper 
Bulova Tex. & Pac. Ry. Eng. Public Service Alleghany, Pfd. Marine Midland 
Curtis Publishing United Drug General Elec. Amer. Airlines National Can 
Delaware & Hudson Youngstown 8S. & T. Int'l, Nickel Baldwin Loco. Pullman 
Electric Boat Alleghany, Com. Kennecott Boston & Maine Studebaker 
Gair (Robert) Allis Chalmers Nash-Kelvinator Continental Motors United Elec. Coal 
Illinois Central Aviation Corp. Patino Mines Deere U. 8. Steel 


These objectives are based on recognized techniques with support and resistance zones given due consideration. 


HERE’S A LOW PRICED STOCK TO BUY ON A REACTION 


In studying the technical or chart positions of some 1,000 stocks we have singled out one issue which we believe will result 
in appreciation of 50% to 100% if available at the level which we believe it should react to in coming weeks. Stock Trend 
Service advised this equity for purchase only a few months ago with the result that profits up to about 80% were available. - 
We believe that the issue will back away from its present upside resistance and be available in the next cyclical “buy” 


period around 7 or 8. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


To new readers only, we'll (1) name the low priced stock referred to above, (2) state the cycle time zone when stocks 
should be purchased for the next important rise, (3) include a complete copy of our 1944 Market Forecast, (4) buy and 
sell zones on 50 stocks, and (5) send the next four Bulletins (with recommendations on commodities)—all on receipt of 


only $2. 12 


“IT am unable to adequately express my amazement at the accuracy of your predictions 
during the past year that I have subscribed to Stock Trend. Due to your accuracy it 


A TESTIMONIAL has definitely enabled me to have a little nest egg when I return to civilian life even 


though I started with very little capital.” 
Major T. F. F. (Aug. 12, 1944) 


STrock TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-11 
Third National Bank Bldg. Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Send for this Free Booklet 


Take advantage of the Government-approved 
program, sponsored by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., to train citizens 
in the use of small arms, Write today for the 
above Free booklet: ‘"The Guidebook to Rifle 
Marksmanship’ and details on how to get 
rifle training. 











44011 ST. JOHN ST., NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


Today 100% tm war work. tn normal 
times, manufacturers of .22 cal, RIFLES, 
SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, 
TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT 






















Let Memindex 
Do “Half Your Work" 


Busy people everywhere claim Memindex 
“does half their work’’ by relieving a 
t 


t always visible. Fine 
leather POCKET CASE organises your dally 
memos; handsome DESK TRAY keeps perma- 
nent records for you, Ne transeribing! Worth 
1000 times its small cost to businessmen, sales - 
men, professional men, comm. non-comm. 

, $4.35 and 


officers, Gov't. ors, eto. O 
we. Write for Folders and details. 
DATED 






CARDS 
tut comainder of '44 with orders 
for "46 Memindex, Order early 
end get this bonus! 


t 


Wilson Memindex Co. 
149 Carter St., Dept. F, Rochester 5, N. Y. 





Errecrive January 1945 


FREE BULLETIN 
re “Calculating the 1945 Pay Roll 
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USE A TELCULATOR—30 Day Trial 
The faster — easier way — inexpensive 
TELCULATOR CO., 2144 (g) Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 








The value of Forses to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 














PRODUCTION 


Peacetime industrial output will get 
under way without any granting of 
“reconversion priorities,” says WPB’s 
Krug. . . . Don’t think price control 
policies will be dropped when Ger- 
many succumbs. However, they’re ex- 
pected to be pegged at levels designed 
to help boost industrial output. . 
Zippers—10,000,000 of them—will 
soon zip back on the market. Surplus 
Army stock, they'll be reprocessed for 
civilian use. 


MATERIALS 


Hitler’s collapse will sound the death 
knell to civilian steel, copper and alu- 
minum scarcities. In fact, says WPB, 
supplies will top 1937's record-smash- 
ing levels within a year after the Nazis 
are knocked out. . . . Don’t look for 
any let-up in civilian shoe shortages 
for at least several months, whether 
Germany is defeated or not. Why? 
Leather stocks have dwindled to an 
all-time low. . . . Crisis in cotton? 
Plagued by acute labor scarcities, high 
military demands and anticipated large 
overseas needs, America’s cotton indus- 
try foresees little increase in civilian 
stocks for another year at least. . 
Don’t expect any great competition be- 
tween natural and synthetic rubber 
right after the war. According to the 
U. S. Tariff Commission, most syn- 
thetic plants will be needed to meet 
peacetime needs until large-scale rub- 
ber importations are again under way. 


AVIATION 


Despite rates that will continue to be 
several cents above rail charges for 
some time, air cargo carriers expect a 
big jump in peacetime traffic (see page 
15). Says one government report: 
Traffic between U. S. and South Amer- 
ica alone may hit $61,000,000 a year. 
. . « Regulated competition is our only 
guarantee for the most intensive devel- 
opment of international aviation pos- 
sibilities, says C. Bedell Monro, head 


of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 


LABOR 
The “back home” trek of America’s 


migrant war workers is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. A sizable majority, 
however, are expected to remain right 
where they are, even when war jobs 
are over. . .. Wanted, by machine tool 


The Pattern of Business 





makers: 6,000 workers. With manpoy. 
er shortages holding up production 
lack of tools may cause a serious bot. 
tleneck in post-war civilian prody 
tion, say industry leaders... . Ap 
cent American Management Associy 
tion survey reveals that 226 out of 3% 
companies have already determing 
just how many employees they'll neg 
after the war. Significant:. The suryg 
indicates that layoffs may not be » 
extensive as pessimists believe. 


FUEL 


Discount rumors of an early jp 
crease in civilian gasoline allotment, 
Says Ickes: “We are not interested ip 
building civilian reserves but only i 
supplying the armed forces until th 
war .is completed.” . . . America’s pe 
troleum industry, readying itself fo 
peacetime expansion, may spend ove 
$350,000,000 on refinery facilities and 
equipment— both here and abroad. 
When? As soon as materials are avail 
able. . . . Don’t be surprised to sees 
big jump in domestic oil burner sale 
after the war. . . . Though 1944 sol 
coal output has climbed above las 
year’s levels, it’s still behind schedule. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Warning: Lack of replacements may 
force a breakdown in America’s mo 
tor transport industry within si 
months, says ODT. . . . Look for: 
peacetime automobile market 
6,000,000 cars annually for the fir 
few years after the war, says Generd 
Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. . . . Don! 
think a European, victory will result i 
an immediate jump in civilian rai 
road space. Travel restrictions will k 
here for some time. 
















FOOD 


Look for a 10% drop in food cos 
next year, the result of abundant crop. 
Says Paul S. Willis, president of th 
Grocery Manufacturers of America: 
“There is more food on hand in thi 
country today than there has been i 
any country at any time in the histor) 
of the world.” . . . Bananas will so 
bounce back on civilian markets. Ret 
son: Easier shipping conditions wil 
permit a rise in imports, .. . 
news for sweet-toothed Americans: 
Recent sugar shortages should be ove! 
in the near future. 
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| War Loan 


| Scheduled for November _ 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT ORIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 


may 


ra 
of 


firs plant’s payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 

wa to start—swing into action NOW! 

Jon! ] BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) edie letter to employees from management and 

It ip Committee from labor, management and each represent- on Miimaedttvegupanies boarde. 

rail ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 

I be 2 TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach 6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER —Dignily each personal 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 

tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 
poste 3 pam A—Set a quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 
te 4, MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen. 2 RESOLICITATION  Feople don't mind being asked 


to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
me tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. drive j : 
4 Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaig 


this upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. fully detailed plan—NOW! 


n 

5 ASSIGNMENTS— Assign responsibilities-for: , ' 
story as ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 
soot = a ee ee eae ae ae 8 the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 
ee The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
so FORBES 
vans: 


ovel 
This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for New Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
A report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended by 
leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 

Stock selections of more than 

ten advisory services have been 

reviewed in the preparation 

of this exclusive report—ob- 

tainable from no other source. 
An “introductory” copy of this val- 
uable 12-stock report will be sent 
gladly on request. 

Send for Bulletin FM-33 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston 1, Mass. 





THE ROOSEVELT“ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW. 


INDUSTRIALS 


April May 


CONFIDENT performance of utility 
shares during October election cam- 
paign lent encouragement to whole 
market. Utility average forged ahead, 
reaching successively new highs since 
early 1940. 

Long list of industrial issues recently 
attaining new highs not only for 1944, 
but for present bull market, includes 
such well-known names as: Corn Prod- 
ucts, Johns-Manville, Monsanto Chem- 
ical, Montgomery Ward, National 
Dairy, J. C. Penney, Sears, Roebuck, 
United Fruit, Westinghouse Air Brake, 
Woolworth. 

Last month’s climb to new 7-year 
high by bond market (D-J 40-bond 
average) augurs well for future trend 
of equities. Particular significance in- 
heres in fact that railroad issues stand 
responsible for uptrend. Now, railroad 
stocks will probably come forward, in 
belated recognition of their improved 


July August September October ™ 


financial status, result of wartime debt 
reduction programs. 

Prospective combination of (1) 
early European peace and (2) long 
Jap war tends to reduce worries over 
difficulties of “transition” period. 

Present bull market in industrials 
has included six intermediate up- 
swings, nearly uniform in size and 
duration. Typical pattern has been ad- 
vance 14-15 Dow-Jones points, ’ in 
about 13 weeks. Advance from Sep- 
tember bottom now amounts to less 
than 7 points. Conformity to estab- 
lished pattern would lift average 
about 156. Unless period is shorter 
than previous six upswings, such top 
should be attained after election. 

Looking further ahead, confidence 
in ultimate trend is supported by ree- 
ord-breaking accumulation of savings 
held by stockholders and potential in- 


vestors. 











Paint Manufacturers 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock 
and $1.00 per share on the Class “A” 
Common Stock, payable November 1, 1944, 
to holders of record as of October 20, 1944. 


GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 
Chicago, Illinois 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 72, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 62, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 51, quarterly; $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 41, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1944, to holders ot 
record at close of business October 20, 1944. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 








October 9, 1944 
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“my Biggest Mistake” 
(Continued from page 20) 


boiled, economic reasons.” He recog- 
nizes the fact that healthy, happy, edu- 
cated employees are a big asset. 

It seems illogical to Smith that a boy 
working his way through college for 
an engineer’s degree should be waiting 
on tables, for instance, or running a 
delivery truck. Why not give him part- 
time and vacation work in his own 
field? At Smith-Curona he has insti- 
tuted the policy of supplying such 
work in those divisions where it is 
possible, in co-operation with Syracuse 
University. But he feels that the idea 
should be broader, more extensively 
planned. 

“It’s a job for industry and institu- 
tions,” he says. “Industry can well af- 
ford and would benefit by subsidizing 
and co-operating with a broad educa- 
tional program. There is a vast, barely 
touched field of industrial research 
and experiment which colleges are 
qualified to do. This work would be 
of great value to industry and give stu- 
dents practical experience while at it.” 


THE PRACTICAL FACTOR 


He is adamant on the “practical” 
factor. A man who comes out of col- 
lege with an engineer’s degree should 
know how to step into a factory and 


properly operate, say, a profiler or a - 


planer. The average graduate today is 
apt to be ignorant of such matters. 
Thus he is often at something of a dis- 
advantage in getting his first job. 

College, to Smith, doesn’t mean a 
place limited to academic whispers and 
dead language study. In this mechani- 
cal age it should also include practical 
training and experience. The job is 
distinctly one for colleges and industry 
to work out. “A government plan,” he 
contends, “is too inflexible and ponder- 
ous and rutted against change.” 

Smith also points out that college 
no longer necessarily means a “white- 
collar.” “Some shop and foundry jobs 
require greater knowledge, imagina- 
tion and concentration than front of- 
fice and sales work,” he insists. “Edu- 
cation is coming into the work rooms. 
It is needed—as important, it is want- 
ed—and it is here to stay. Employee 
and employer and all industry will be 
better for it. It will give a further im- 
petus to technical progress, make for 
better all-round industrial relations, 
and take a lot of the strain and com- 
plications out of life which those of 
my time had to face.” 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 


BY WATCHFUL WAITING | 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
ee under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 


We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation. 


Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be _instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gen- 
erations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street, It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 

complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 

Says: ‘“‘The most compact economic 
philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 


Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 


These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks,. go 
to all our clients from coast to. coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 


“The value of our ‘Roystone Says . . 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 


“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 


Remember, keeping ‘true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 3, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 















INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Profit Membership Non-Partisan 


B. C. Forses, Presipent B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counset 






Many League Speeches 


President B. C. Forbes and Vice- Lancaster (Pa.) New Era: 
President B. A. Javits have been . . » Dr. Forbes, who is devoting 
making many talks on behalf of the most of his time as president of the 
League. So much interest has been Investors Fairplay League, explained 
created that the League hopes to add __ that this organization seeks to assure 
many members to its roll. Extracts a square deal to the middle-class in- 
from widespread newspaper publicity:  vestors, so that they may once again 

Bethlehem Globe-Times: A dark risk their capital and savings in cre- 
warning that Washington will take ating new industrial and business un- 
over American business and industry _ dertakings, which will, in turn, pro- 
unless a way is found to again induce _ vide employment. 
the flow of private savings into em- The main objective of the organiza- 
ployment-giving enterprise, was voiced _ tion, according to Dr. Forbes, is “to 
by Dr. B. C. Forbes, noted economist preserve the free economic system 


and publisher. . . . which has given America the highest 
“Savers and investors have been _ standard of living ever enjoyed by any 

abandoned without protection,” Dr. nation.” 

Forbes said. “Unless they can be or- 

ganized so that they will have a voice Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette Bulletin: 

in Washington comparable to the voice . . . For many years one of the 


of organized Tabor and organized _ best-known writers in the economic 
farmers, the prospects for business _ field and publisher of wide reputation, 
and industry look black.” Dr. Forbes is attempting through a 





IT'S GOOD BUSINESS 


A mind free from worry is free to succeed. 
A man well-insured escapes anxiety as to 
his family's future if its bread-winner should 


be taken. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO BE 
ADEQUATELY INSURED. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











series of speeches to remedy conditioy 
which have discouraged savers and jp. 
vestors from putting their money iny 
new enterprises. Not only did th 
speaker lay the blame for the investor 
strike at the door of Washington of. 
cials, but he was frank in stating tha 
managements and directorates of mog 
of the big corporations were equally 
to blame. 

















Bloomsburg (Pa.) Press: 

Benjamin A. Javits, economist anj 
attorney, described the Investors Fai 
play League as “the first large-scale 
voluntary organization of investors ty 
deal with the many tremendous ani 
growing problems besetting the con. 
tinuance of the free economic system, 
The League knows that unless the ip. 
vestors of this country are organizej 
as completely as farmers, labor and 
many other large groups, our free eco- 
nomic system may go down. 

“One of our first objectives is to 
take away the power from those poli 
ticians who want to use taxation to de 
stroy the free economic system. We 
seek a change in our laws to eliminate 
double taxation of dividends. The sec 
ond big objective is passage of a 
amendment to clarify the Anti-Trust 
laws so that they make sense, either 
by making their meaning crystal clea 
or by taking the power away from the 
Attorney General to bully, intimidate 
and threaten business men who seek ti 
work together for the common good.” 







































































Scranton (Pa.) Times: 

.. . In his address Mr. Javits made 
reference to the many gains which le 
bor had made and to the social better 

ent which has become a part of the 
American way of life, but he warned: 
“No selfish aggressor can long endure 
in industrial America. The selfish cap- 
tains of industry, the greedy and i 
dolent rich, and the aggressors in le 
bor’s struggle to reach higher stané- 
ards are doomed. They are the one 
who have brought restrictive laws 
bureaucracy on the whole country.” 


Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item: 

. .. No one in the economic picture 
of the nation is more sinned agains 
than the investor, said Javits, and, he 
added, no one in the economy, if ¥ 
want to retain the American way | 
life, is more important than the @ 
vestor. The American investor is 
largely unorganized, but, he said, 
League aims to bring together the 
forgotten men and women. 
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Investment Pointers 


Mining Stocks Analyzed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


many readers hold securities of 

mining companies. 

In a general way, this group has 
hung around the bottoms made in 
1938, doing very little since. 

Copper companies have naturally 
been concerned about the large accum- 
ulated surplus of the metal. Recent 
legislation, however, has indicated that 
the Government plans to prevent sur- 
plus copper stocks from being dumped 
on the market. Accordingly, the securi- 
ties of copper companies have hard- 
ened a little. These stocks, as a whole, 
doubtless are very low; the companies 
have improved their financial condi- 
tion tremendously, and I feel sure that 
if stockholders have patience they will 
be well rewarded. As they are notably 
late movers in rising markets, it may 
well be that holders may have their pa- 
tience tested. The time element is a 
factor that one cannot guess. 

Data on stocks in this group which 
I favor, and which have been pre- 
viously recommended at lower prices: 


J UDGING from letters received, 


KENNECOTT Copper has the largest 
domestic production. Also owns Chase 
Brass & Copper. Capitalization, 10,- 
821,000 shares; no preferred stock or 
funded debt. In 1932, net working 
capital of Kennecott was $33 million. 
At the end of last year, working capi- 
tal was $171 million. Of current assets, 
$174 million was in cash and govern- 
ment securities. Earnings for the last 
four years averaged over $4.50 per 
share, and dividends averaged $3 per 
year. Increase in working capital has 
been enormous, as the figures show. 
Range of the stock since 1937, $69 to 
$26. It is now around $35. 


ANaconpa is the largest copper com- 
pany in the world. Two-thirds of its 
production comes from Chile. Owns 
American Brass. Capitalization, 8,674,- 
000 shares. In 1933 funded debt was 
$83 million, and working capital $66 
million. At the end of last year, there 
Was no funded debt, and working 
capital was $142 million. The com- 
pany had about $100 million in cash 
and government securities. Earnings 
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the last four years have averaged well 
over $4 a share. Current dividend, 
$2.50. Range since 1937, $69 to $18. 
Now about $27. 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING is 
one of the world’s largest smelters and 
refiners of metals. There are 2,191,000 
shares of common. Since 1932, a 
funded debt of $39 million has been 
entirely paid off, and preferred stock 
reduced from $70 million to $50 mil- 
lion. Meanwhile, net working capital 
has increased from $52 million to $76 
million at the close of last year. For 
the last five years, earnings have aver- 
aged over $4 a share. Dividend last 
year, $2.50. This company is one of 
America’s great enterprises. Range 
since 1937, $105 to $28. Now around 
$41. 


AMERICAN METAL Co. is an import- 
ant smelter as well as a large holder of 
African copper investments, which are 
listed on the London Stock Exchange. 
Capitalization, 1,224,000 common and 
$6,637,000 preferred shares. Dividends 
have been reduced on the company’s 
foreign investments, and it is possible 
the present dividend. of $1.50 on 
American Metal might be reduced. 
However, I believe the present quota- 
tion discounts such a development. 
The company’s financial statement, at 
the close of last year, was very strong, 














showing $24 million in cash and gov- 
ernment securities, with a net working 
capital of $23 million. Considering the 
large value of foreign holdings, I be- 
lieve this stock, now about $24, has ex- 
cellent prospects of a considerable rise 
in due time. Range since 1937, $68 to 
$12. 

For those interested in gold stocks, 
the only ones I favor are Lake Shore 
Mines and McIntyre. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning them has been given 
on previous occasions. McIntyre has 
advanced $20 since recommended here 
some time ago. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HEN you find a man who 
knows his job and is willing to 
take responsibility, keep out of 
his way and don’t bother him with un- 
necessary supervision, What you may 
think is co-operation is nothing but 
interference. —Tuomas DREIER. 


The well-balanced individual takes 
his work seriously, but does not take 
himself too seriously. 

—THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK. 


I think to myself I must attend to 
my diet; I must get up earlier and 
take a morning walk; I must have 
done with luxuries and devote myself 
to my muse. So I dam up my stream, 
and my waters gather to a head, | am 
frightened with the thought. 

THOREAU, 


A great factory with the machinery 
all working and revolving with abso- 
lute and rhythmic regularity and with 
the men all driven by one impulse, and 
moving in unison as though a constitu- 
ent part of the mighty machine, is one 
of the most inspiring examples of di- 
rected force that the world knows. | 
have rarely seen the face of a mechan- 
ic in the action of creation which was 
not fine, never one which was not ear- 
nest and impressive. 

—Tuomas NELSON Pace. 


Father always emphasized being a 
good sportsman. Lose as if you like it, 
and win as if you were used to it. 

—Tommy Hircncock. 


Men’s thoughts are much according 
to their inclination, their discourse 
and speeches according to their learn- 
ing and infused opinions. 

—Francis Bacon. 


Youth, with its pattern of life, looks 
at the elders as prejudiced and anti- 
social; the elders look at youth as flip- 
pant and revolutionary. It will take all 
the patience in the world and all the 
grace of God to keep some homes and 
marriages together when the soldiers 
return. —Joseru R. Sizoo, D.D. 


We live in the present, we dream of 
the future and we learn eternal truths 
from the past. 

Mme. CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


Sufficient to today are the duties of 
today. Don’t waste life in doubts and 
fears; spend yourself on the work be- 
fore you, well assured that the right 
performance of this hour’s duties will 
be the best preparation for the hours 
or ages that follow it. -EMERSON. 


Greatness is usefulness. 
—Van AMBURGH. 


If you are content, you have enough 
to live comfortably. —PLAUTUS. 


The experience of the ages that are 
past, the hopes of the ages that are yet 
to come, unite their voices in an ap- 
peal to us; they implore us to think 
more of the character of our people 
than of its vast numbers; to look upon 
our vast natural resources, not as 
tempters to ostentation and pride, but 
as means to be converted, by the re- 
fining alchemy of education, into men- 
tal and spiritual treasures—and thus 
give to the world the example of a 
nation whose wisdom increases with 
its prosperity, and whose virtues are 
equal to its power. —-Horace MANN. 


Many men build as cathedrals are 
built—the part nearest the ground fin- 
ished, but that part which soars toward 
heaven, the turrets and the spires, for- 
ever incomplete. 

Henry Warp BEECHER. 





A TEXT 


Wherefore let him that think- 
eth that he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. 

—I Corintuians 10:12. 


Sent in by W. H. Fess, Mendota, 
lll, What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 











When you want a thing deep) 
earnestly and intensely, this feeling ¢ 
desire reinforces your will and aroug 
in you the determination to work { 
the desired object. When you have 
distinct purpose in view, your wor 
becomes of absorbing interest. Yq 
bend your best powers to it; you giw 
it concentrated attention; you think ¢ 
little else than the realization of th 
purpose; your will is stimulated jny 
unusual activity, and as a consequen 
you do your work with an increasiy 
sense of power.—GRENVILLE KLeisy 


Friendship, peculiar boon of Heavey, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied. 
—SAMUEL Jounsoy 


What a pleasure life would be 
live if everybody would try to do on) 
half of what he expects others to do 

—Ww. J. H. Boetcrn 


The right mental attitude is bette: 
than “money in the bank.” If yu 
allow your mental wardrobe to bh 
come depleted with thoughts of futi! 
ity, despair and defeat, you are mud 
poorer than you would be with a hok 
in your coat. The hole in your cot 
easily can be repaired, but the damag 
to your mental attitude is not so easil 
mended. The only way to accomplish 
that end is to train and prepare you: 
self for the day when your chance 
make good comes suddenly. You ow 
it to yourself to be ready. It is th 
American way. 

—M.K.T. EmMpLoyees MAcazin 


Every generation, no matter hov 
paltry its character, thinks itself mud 
wiser than the one immediately pr 
ceding it, let alone those that are mor 
remote. —SCHOPENHAUB 


We are apt to classify workers, # 
them aside in groups, or isolate then 
from the universal whole. Anyone wi 
does anything useful, whether wil 
hand, body or mind, is a worker. Ast 
every worker deserves his 
Nothing is more disintegrating tha 
to put one class of worker against 
other. We can live happily as worket 
only as we co-operate our efforts 
all others. There is human dignity 
any work, so long as it is useful, 
matter what that work may be. 
should be no conflict anywhere. 

~—Gerorce MatTTHew AD 
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Proof of the ? Uddane 


You've got the right idea, Son! The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it, That's what we do—and here's 
how it has proved its worth. 


Plenty of new devices and products 
look good — on the blueprints. 


But our engineers have always been 
just hard-boiled enough about our 
products to give them the final, con- 
dusive check of actual field trials. 


That’s why, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 


It’s a 1245-acre outdoor laboratory — 
laced with miles of all kinds of roads 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STR 


and crowded with driving hazards. 
Cobblestones, grades, curves, bumps 
— everything here to show up a weak- 
ness or to prove a strength. Millions 
of test miles were run every year to 
improve your car. 


Then everything changed — literally 
with a bang! New war machines ap- 
peared, all in need of tests that might 
mean everything to our fighting men. 
And the Proving Ground was right 
there ready to try them out. 


If you could visit the General Motors 
Proving Ground today, you would see 
tanks standing on their heads, 
half-tracks slewed around at 
impossible angles, strange 


vehicles of war speeding waist-high 
through flying water. They are prov- 
ing their good points, and showing 
up the bugs that might cause trouble 
to American fighters. 


Here is a pressing wartime need met 
fully because of peacetime enterprise. 
It was possible because, in our coun- 
try, men are justly rewarded for such 
enterprise. 


This idea helped make America great, 
good to live in, good to bring up a 
family in. It proved its worth in war. 
And it will produce more and better 
things formore people astime goeson. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS“ 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE . BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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WAR CARGOES WALK ASHORE... 


-».0ne more demonstration 
of America’s 


engineering skill! 





QO): the mother sh ip davita swing in the 
mist... winches groan with their burden, 
And across the reef-locked harbor, an 
amazing vehicle moves toward shore, 

It's a awimming, walking boxcar! 
Aboard it are vital supplies, medical 
stores, Rations and ammunition, Jeepa, 
perhaps, Or fully equipped troopa, 

Reaching land, the strange craft turns 
into a fighter! It clawa ita way on to the 
shore, doublea its apeed and punches 
through to ita objective. 

Yes, Yankee ingenuity ia not only 
producing the beat for our men... it's 
seeing that the best gets through to them, 


Borg-Warner is today a very large 
manufacturer of amphibian tractors. 
Ita Ingersoll Steel and Disc Division 
designed and built the latest version 
and contributed many refinements 
and improvements to the entire am- 
phibian program, 

To the making of these ‘‘Am- 
Tracks” and more than 100 other war 
items, Borg-Warner brings years of 
experience in design, engineering and 
production, And to each of these aa- 
signmenta it applies a basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better.” 

By holding true to thia ideal Borg- 
Warner has gained acceptance for an 
even greater and more varied list of 
essential peacetime products . . . prod- 
ucta that are serving almost every 
American every day. In the automo- 
tive industry alone, for example, 9 
out of 10 makes of motor cars contain 
essential Borg-Warner parts. 

Today—in concentrating on war 
needa, the Borg-Warner com- 
panies work to speed the 
close of conflict . . . to con- | 
serve the lives of our boys  [ikibaeeeeiien 


who must fight the battles. | BW 
| 


t ; 


Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of War: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC, + CALUMET STEEL 

* DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER 

CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
* SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 








